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the capital of the new indepen- ‘- : 
dent Republic of the Sudan. me \ §, 
Another event of profound Mia ) 








importance took place in 1925, 
when the opening of the Sennar Dam on the 
Blue Nile, 150 miles south of Khartoum, 
inaugurated the Gezira Irrigation Scheme, 
transforming a million acres of barren land. 
Here, on former scrub and desert, Sudan's 
staple crop—cotton—is raised. And Khartoum, 
like the whole of the Sudan, depends on cotton 
for its future. Today an important commercial 
centre, Khartoum, founded by the Egyptians 
in 1822, owes its name to the local Arabic word 
for an elephant’s trunk, which the promontory 
at the confluence of the two Niles resembles. 
It’s a handsome city with broad, tree-lined 
avenues and fine new buildings. A big city 
too: including Khartoum North over 130,000 
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people live there. 

The Bank’s first Khartoum branch opened 
in 1913. Today fourteen offices throughout 
the Sudan keep us in constant touch with 
the latest commercial developments. 








Business men who wish to benefit from 






this expert knowledge are invited to get 





in touch with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


AND A GOOD CIGAR is a Smoke. President Batista 
of Cuba and his government scattered to the 
Dominican Republic and the United States, Dr. 
Fidel Castro proclaimed a new regime, and the 
British Ambassador woke up to the fact that a 
revolution had been going on for some time. An 
extra star was added to the United States flag, 
and an extra planet to the sun. Maltese cross. 


* 


WITH THE LAUNCHING of their largest space- 
satellite yet, the Russians began to talk about 
manned space-travel. Their latest projectile was 
expected to hit, or go into orbit around, the moon, 
but was going too fast for the moon’s pull to 
affect it. It therefore went bleeping. off through 
the solar system and is expected to revolve around 
the sun once every fifteen months for ever. 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Macmilian both 
sent their congratulations to the Soviet scientists 
responsible for the achievement, the Russians 
modestly maintained that the work of the Ameri- 
cans had helped them, the Daily Express insisted 
that Britain, too, should fire satellites into space, 
and the imperial votaress passed on, in maiden 
meditation, fancy free. 


* 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION, led by Dr, Fidel Castro, 
succeeded, President Batista fled to the embrace 
of one of the few remaining Caribbean dictators 
—President Trujillo of the Dominican Republic— 
after toasting the Cuban people (in champagne) 
at the airport. Other members of his family and 
government escaped to the United States, though 
one or two were reported to have been shot. The 
British Ambassador, who for some time had 
apparently been sending home encouraging re- 
ports on the tranquillity of the island, was taken 
by surprise, There were threats by the new govern- 
ment that he would be expelled as a reprisal for 
Britain’s supply of arms and aeroplanes to the 
Batista government, but the situation remained 
confused and uncertain. 


* 


THE STRUGGLE to decide which City group should 
help which American company to control British 
Aluminium went on; the affair was given 
piquancy when the Church of England sensibly 
sold its holding of shares to the highest bidder 
and netted a cool half-million in the process. With 
this indirect theological backing, the Tube In- 
vestments group neared victory. The Treasury, 
which held no shares in the company, but whose 
approval is necessary if the deal is to go through, 
kept mum. 


* 


A NEW CONSTITUTION for Malta was announced. 
Direct rule by the Governor, assisted by a council 
of about ten members, was to replace the present 
rather more democratic system. It was the- final 
epitaph on the round-table conference, which 
had achieved nothing but a lot of bad temper. 
Mr. Mintoff emitted clouds of smoke, and serious 
trouble was expected on the island for the first 
time. General Sir Robert Laycock flew to Rome, 
apparently to have talks with the Pope about the 
future of the island, an action which raised an 
eyebrow here and there. 


-* 


MR. MIKOYAN’S VISIT to the United States 
appeared to be progressing well, which was more 
than could be said for the British Test team’s 
Visit to Australia. As for Mr. Soames’s visit to 
Cyprus, nobody seemed to expect him to spend 
the night in a tent, though his. visit was celebrated 
M typically high-spirited Cyprus fashion, with 








guns being fired and grenades throwa, 
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WINTER THAW 


4£ British note delivered to the Kremlin on 

New Year’s Eve had one especial merit: its 
tactful and carefully explicit assumption that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s note about Berlin was not an 
ultimatum, and that the Soviet Government ‘is 
ready to enter into discussion in an atmosphere 
devoid of coercion or threats.. Mr. Mikoyan’s 
bearing in Washington indicates that the hint has 
been taken. Although the Russian note of Novem- 
ber was no doubt meant to be a pistol pointed at 
the head, it is now being represented as having 
been an incentive to do business over Germany. 
The Russians badly want a settlement there, and 
naturally they want it on their own terms. So do 
we; and the art of diplomacy is to strike bargains 
between powers each of whom want something 
from the other. The Soviet Union is anxious that 
the two Germanies should not be united in such 
a way as to be a threat to her own security and to 
her ambitious plans to raise the Russian standard 
of living to the highest in the world in the course 
of one more generation; and, if the two Ger- 
manies remain separate, that West Germany shall 
not be armed with nuclear weapons. We, on our 
side, should be happier not to see a score or 
more of Soviet divisions on East German soil, 
and if we could secufe some democratic rights 
for the East Germans, so much the better. Our 
objects and those of the Russians need not be 
incompatible, and Mr. Mikoyan, in Washington, 
seems to have been hinting about Soviet conces- 
sions already, for his suggestion of guaranteed 
Western access to Berlin, though informal, has 
been widely reported, and Soviet suggestions are 
never as informal as all that. 

Every Soviet achievement—from winning the 
Grand at Henley to putting a ring around the 
moon—makes the Soviet people and government 
easier to deal with, for each removes a little of 
that feeling of inferiority as against the West that 
has deformed Russian attitudes, and bedevilled 
Russian behaviour, since the days of Peter the 
Great. The less inferior the Russians feel, the less 
touchy they are to deal with. So to some extent 
it is cheering to see them negotiating now from 
strength, flushed with scientific success. But stub- 
born folk-memories, based on the hard facts of 
geography and history, are not to be rubbed out 
by the passage of a man-made satellite. That flat 
and open western frontier, across which so many 
invading armies have marched—Napoleon’s, the 
Kaiser’s, Hitler’s—and across which spies can 
slip so easily, is the reason for Russia’s traditional 
fear of espionage and her discouragement of 
foreigners’ freedom of movement on Russian 
soil. This has nothing to do with Marxism: it was 
as strong under the Tsars, as readers of Custine 
will remember. 

And it is proving the main difficulty at Geneva, 
where the three-power political conference on 


the controlled prohibition of nuclear-weapons 
tests reopened this week. (The conference on sur- 
prise attack seems to have been suspended sine 
die.) Between October and Christmas, four draft 
clauses were agreed between the powers—progress 
enough to raise the spirits of those who took part, 
and some of those who watched. The Soviet 
Union, it is widely understood, wants an agree- 
ment, no doubt because of its concern lest too 
many new boys, most or all of them hangers-on 
of the West, join the nuclear club. 


But the notion of foreign observers on Russian 
soil sticks in Mr. Khrushchev’s throat, as it would 
have stuck in a Romanoflf’s. The Russians want 
a system of national control—a system, that is, 
by which the permanent control posts and the 
visiting inspection teams would be manned by 
nationals of the country in which they operated. 
We want them manned by non-nationals, and it 
is something that the Russians have yielded even 
to the extent of one non-national to every two 
nationals, with strict control of the movement of 
all of them. It is no use our pointing out that 
British and American soil, too, would be trodden 
by foreign inspectors: Britain and the United 
States are countries which have never known in- 
vasion and which, protected by the sea, have 
always been able to control the entry of undesir- 
able aliens. So far, the West has shown itself more 
sympathetic to Soviet objections, and more 
anxious to meet them, than the Russians have 
been to understand that these suspicions about 
espionage, and anxieties about invasion, are: as 
out of date as a cavalry charge or an Oppenheim 
novel. All that the West can do is to go on being 
patient, buoyed up by the knowledge that when 
agreements are really wanted, agreements can be 
reached. 


Meanwhile, American scientists, in all 
scholarly good faith, no doubt, have been making 
agreement harder rather than easier. Their 
underground test explosions in Nevada, the 
results of which were shown to the British and 
Soviet delegations on Tuesday, prove that it is 
more difficult to identify concealed nuclear tests 
than had been believed, and that control and 
inspection will have to be tighter and more expert 
than was hoped. This revelation hardly lightens 
the burden of those whose diplomatic job it is to 
get the Soviet delegation to accept what we regard 
as an adequate system of inspection, though it 
may help to convince the Russians how necessary 
such inspection is. If the scientists would apply 
themselves now to devising more ingenious 
methods of detection at long distance, they would 
make it easier for Western diplomatists to take 
advantage of what seems to be a January thaw— 
or, at any rate, to prevent everything freezing over 


again. 
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Civil Rights and Senate Rules 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


RE major interest in the opening days of the 

new Congress will be the Senate’s debate on 
its own rules. The matter is a complex and tedious 
one, but of considerable importance, particularly 
where legislation affecting Negro-White relation- 
ships in the South is concerned. As things stand, 
any respectable Civil Rights Bill can get through 
the House of Representatives, where the South’s 
strength is roughly in proportion to its population 
and where a simple majority governs. In the 
Senate, too, any Civil Rights Bill that came to a 
vote could get a majority; the South’s power is 
greater in the Senate than in the House, but on 
matters directly affecting race it can find very 
few allies in other sections. The difficulty has 
always been in bringing Bills to a vote. The Senate 
tradition and the Senate rules have always en- 
couraged unlimited debate, and legislation can 
be talked to death there by any minority willing 
to make the effort. ' 

Since 1949, the Senate rule on limiting debate 
has been that two-thirds of the entire membership 
is needed to impose closure. Before that, at least 
since 1917, it took only’ two-thirds of those 
present and voting. There are civil rights pro- 
ponents who think it should all be done by simple 
majorities of any quorum, but the approach that 
will be fought for in a few days is to go back to 
the pre-1949 rule. The hitch here is in limiting 
the debate on the question of how best to limit 
debate. At present, Rule XXII of the Senate pro- 
vides, among other things, that any motion to 
amend the rules may be debated endlessly, so 
that any move to end filibusters can itself be 
filibustered to death. So the rule on rule-changing 
must itself be changed before there can be any 
debate, unlimited or otherwise, on filibusters. In 
the House and in most other American legisla- 
tive bodies the rules are freshly adopted or re- 
adopted by each new body. Until this has been 
done, no rules are in effect. But two-thirds of 
the Senate membership is always carried over 





The Steel Inquiry 





Under the chairmanship of Mr. D. N. 
Chester, Warden of Nuffield College, 
Oxford, the Spectator Steel Inquiry has 
been at work now for some six weeks. The 
independent Commission, whose terms of 
reference are to inquire into the advantages 
and disadvantages of nationalisation of the 
steel industry from the point of view of the 
country as a whole, has held a number of 
meetings at which it has had discussions 
with interested bodies and individuals. It 
has also been considering published 
material. The response to the Commission’s 
request for the various points of view to be 

. Submitted to it has been most gratifying. 

Further discussions are being held this 
month, and the Commission’s Report will 
be published in the Spectator in February. 
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from the last Congress, and the Southerners 
therefore hold that the Senate is a continuing 
body with the rules continuously in effect and 
unchangeable except in the prescribed way. 
With the ultimate questions removed by two 
or three steps from the civil rights controversy, 
the Southern point of view gains added support. 
For there are many non-Southerners who have 
a stake in keeping the rules as they are, and there 
are some who have either a principled objection 
to any tampering with the tradition of unlimited 
debate or a sympathy with the South that they 
feel free to make manifest when they can main- 
tain that a much larger principle is involved. Two 
years ago, a motion to revise the Senate’s rules 
was tabled by a vote of fifty-five to thirty-eight, 
with twenty-eight Republicans and twenty-seven 
Democrats in the majority. The tabling motion 
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was introduced by Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, 
the Democratic leader. To gain his end, which 
was the prevention of a change in the rules, he 
had a choice of a tabling motion or the raising 
of a point of order. He could have asked the 
Vice-President to rule on the propriety of the 
change-of-rules motion. Mr. Nixon, in 1957, had 
already let it be known that his opinion was that 
the Senate is not a continuing body. No doubt 
this opinion has only strengthened with time— 
as it should for anyone who hopes to have the 
racial minorities on his side as a Presidential can 
didate. The lost point of order would not have 
carried the day for a change in the rules, but 
the tabling motion was a simpler way of beating 
back the rules change. 

Senator Johnson is expected to move to table 
again this year. If the motion is adopted—that 
is to say, if the filibuster cannot be killed or curbed 
in this Congress—it will surely be defeated by 
a narrower margin than in 1957, for the civil 
rights faction gains strength with each passing 
year, and the Southern cause is doomed. It is 
conceivable that it will be lost a few days from 
now. 


Why All The Fuss? 


BOUT, that is, Mr. Vladimir Nabokov's Lolita, 
_ is shortly to be published in this 
country by Messrs. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
For there has been some fuss, and is likely to 
be more. Nor is it a particularly simple story, 
in which the protagonists can be neatly divided 
into those who think it ought to be published and 
those who think it ought not to be. Indeed, the full 
story involves all sorts of odd places, such as 
Paris and New York and Bournemouth and Tun- 
bridge Wells, and all sorts of odd people, like 
Mr. Butler and Sir Alan Herbert and Lord 
Beaverbrook and the League of Empire Loyalists, 
and all sorts of odd motives, not to mention atti- 
tudes. 

Anyway, complicated or simple, the story 
begins in August, 1955, when Mr. Nabokov’s 
book was published (in English) in Paris. I was 
then Literary Editor of the now-defunct Truth, 
and somebody unknown to me sent me a copy 
from Paris. I must therefore have been among 
the very first people to read Lolita; this I men- 
tion not as any kind of distinction, but because 
it means that I read it before the fuss began, 
and can therefore claim that my impressions of 
it were formed solely by the book and not 
affected by any of the non-literary associations 
that it has since acquired. I thought it a superb, 
a brilliant book; I still do. It purports to be the 
final address to the jury of one Humbert Hum- 
bert, charged with murder. The address is never 
delivered; the introduction explains that the 
defendant died of heart disease just before the 
trial was due to begin, but thet his executors were 
empowered to publish it. This address is the sad, 
ludicrous, involved and elaborate confession of 
the author’s pursuit, conquest and eventual loss 
of his stepdaughter, the Lolita of the title. 

The vie amoureuse of a middle-aged man and 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


a twelve-year-old girl might be expected to arouse 
feelings of revulsion, but in this book it does not, 
for two reasons. In the first place, the pace of 
the book, titanically digressive though it is, is so 
swift, and the style so brilliant and clear, with 
the vivid clarity possessed by some dreams, that 
the reader is enthralled by the sheer literary mag- 
nificence, which transmutes any feelings (any 
feelings, of either attraction or revulsion) he 
might have about the subject-matter. In the 
second place, the narrator, by the most brilliant 
stroke in the book, is made the innocent, his 
nymphet the seducer; when Humbert finally 
achieves Lolita, he is naively shocked to discover 
that she is already debauched and the- more 
elaborate and insatiable his sexual appetite be- 
comes, the more ‘innocent’ he is made to appear, 
the more heartless and faithless his will-o’-the- 
wisp. Symbolism, which normally weighs any 
book down, is here used to lighten an already 
marvellously light texture; as Humbert goes on 
his pathetic chase for the eternally unattainable 
Lolita (youth? das Ewigweibliche? spiritual 
peace?) the book achieves the astonishing feat of 
making his adventures, however realistically de- 
scribed, more and more (to the reader) a symbolic 
representation of the pursuit of some unattainable 
ideal. 

So downstairs I went clearing my throat and 
holding my heart. Lo was now in the living room, 
in her favorite overstuffed chair. As she sprawled 
there, biting at a hangnail and mocking me with 
her heartless vaporous eyes, and all the time 
rocking a stool upon which she had placed the 
heel of an outstretched shoeless foot, I perceived 
all at once with a sickening qualm how much she 
had changed since I first met her two years ago. 
Or had this happened during those last two 
weeks? Tendresse ? Surely that was an exploded 
myth. She sat right in the focus of my incandes- 
cent anger. The fog of all lust had been swept 
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away leaving nothing but this dreadful lucidity. 
Oh, she had changed! Her complexion was now 
that of any vulgar untidy highschool girl who 
applies shared cosmetics with grubby fingers to 
an unwashed face. . . . How wrong I was. How 
mad I was! Everything about her was of the 
same exasperating impenetrable order. 

At the end, the book turns into an hilarious 
nightmare, in which the narrator tries to kill the 
man who, he believes, has stolen his Lolita; the 
weapon is a much-described pistol (a piece of 
elementary sexual symbolism) which he has long 
carried with him for this express purpose, but 
with which, fire as he may, he cannot kill his 
adversary (in fact, this last scene is probably the 
most brilliant representation in all literature of 
a standard anxiety-dream). This ending, the high- 
water mark of an outstanding book, reinforces 
the narrator’s comic and pathetic purity, and 
finally transmutes the book’s remarkable theme 
into one of innocence triumphant; the same 
theme, it may be remarked, as Candide. Lolita 
is, in short, a literary achievement of which the 
post-war world (by no means overpopulated with 
masterpieces) has cause to be proud. Massive, 
unflagging, moral, exquisitely shaped, enor- 
mously vital, enormously funny—Lolita is certain 
of a permanent place on the very highest shelf 
of the world’s didactic literature. 

But that is not what the fuss is about, and 
here we must take up the tangled story again. 
Some people (including a number who have not 
read it) declare that Lolita is obscene, that it 
ought not to be published in this country, and 
that if it is then the publishers ought to be prose- 
cuted. Now this is a curious claim. It is true that 
Lolita does contain descriptions of sexual activity 
on the part of the narrator and the ‘heroine’; but 
they are far less detailed than those in almost 
any of the novels of the post-war ‘tough’ Ameri- 
can school, and there was no such fuss created 
around them. It is true, too, that Lolita deals 
with a sexual liaison that would be illegal in 
Britain—and, indeed, in almost all Western coun- 
tries—at the present day. But nobody, I think, 
has yet seriously advocated that a book should 
be banned because it describes a crime. It is 
further argued that the book records the gratifica- 
tion of a sexual perversion, a charge which is 
similarly irrelevant, and in addition untrue; the 
narrator’s inclinations are exclusively hetero- 
sexual, and pedophilia, while certainly illegal, is 
not a perversion in the sense in which pederasty 
or heterosexual anal intercourse is. Yet a number 
of people are, Or purport to be, extraordinarily 
upset about the book. 

Some of the reactions need not be taken too 
seriously; we do not look to the front page of 
Glasgow’s Sunday Post either for moral instruc- 
tion or for literary criticism, and the Beaverbrook 
papers have been (to put it mildly) cool towards 
Messrs. Weidenfeld'and Nicolson ever since, after 
protracted legal negotiations, they published Mr. 
Tom Driberg’s unflattering biography of his 
Lordship. (All the more courageous of the Daily 
Express’s book critic, Mr. George Millar, to have 
written—and all the more absentminded of his 
editor to have published—a fine defence of the 
book’s literary qualities.) It is said that a number of 
other publishers, some of whom were offered 
Lolita and turned it down, disapprove of its being 
published here at all, though only one (Mr. Robert 
Lusty, of Hutchinson’s) has so far permitted 
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himself the extraordinary and unworthy luxury 
of attacking in public the decision of a fellow- 
publisher (certainly as reputable and honourable 
as himself) to issue it. It is also said that a number 
of authors are against its publication, though, on 
the whole, those papers (the Daily Express, 
Sunday Dispatch, Observer) and writers (Graham 
Greene, Lionel Trilling, E. M. Forster) who have 
expressed themselves on the subject have been 
in favour of the book’s publication; in so far as 
there is any significant ‘climate of opinion’ around 
the book, it is for unmolested publication, not 
against. 

This is an important point, for we must now 
turn to the more overtly political and legal sides 
of the business, and we all know how the ‘climate 
of opinion’ affects, say, Mr. Butler. The book, it 
should be said in passing, is on sale in the United 
States, where it is doing as well as befits so fine a 
work, and on loan at the public library of Tun- 
bridge Wells, not known hitherto as an especially 
depraved quarter. Here the problem is bedevilled 
by all sorts of extraneous considerations. In the 
first place, Mr. George Weidenfeld’s partner is 
Mr. Nigel Nicolson, Conservative MP for 
Bournemouth East. It is not necessary to rehearse 
again the story of Mr. Nicolson’s troubles with 
his Constituency Association; suffice it to say 
that his position is at present a particularly deli- 
cate one. For although it is most improbable that 
Major James Friend, selected by the local caucus 
to replace Mr. Nicolson as the official Conserva- 
tive candidate, can remain prospective candidate 
much longer, in view of the revelations (chiefly 
in Reynolds News) of his close and prolonged 
association with the League of Empire Loyalists, 
it by no means follows that a resignation by Major 
Friend would necessarily be followed by the 
reinstatement of Mr. Nicolson. And it is by no 
means beyond conjecture that support from the 
leaders of his party for Mr. Nicolson’s reinstate- 
ment might be more readily forthcoming if his 
firm were to reconsider their decision to publish 
Lolita. After all, the argument might run, it 
would not look good to have a Tory MP in the 
dock on a charge of publishing an obscene book; 
especially if he were prosecuted by an Attorney- 
Gener’l who knows even less about literature 
than about the law. 


For it is, after all, almost certainly election year, 
and the Government (not to mention the Oppo- 
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sition) are becoming increasingly terrified of 
getting mixed up in anything controversial out- 
side the realms of black-and-white party politics. 
Mr. Roy Jenkins’s Obscenity Bill, at first ear- 
marked for suppression, was given a new lease 
of life when the Government attempted to buy 
off Sir Alan Herbert's intending candidature in 
East Harrow with a watered-down version of it 
—a ruse which appears to be heading for double 
failure, in that Sir Alan seems likely to stand 
anyway and the Bill’s sponsors are surely unlikely 
to accept Mr. Butler’s more than usually idiotic 
arguments against the Bill's long-overdue intro- 
duction of the right for defendants in obscenity 
cases to call expert evidence as to the literary 
value of the book. (He is worried, it seems, by 
the fact that expert literary witnesses in such 
cases might disagree. Since pathologists, psychi- 
atrists, ballistics experts and every other kind of 
expert disagree constantly with each other in 
court, in every kind of case, without anybody 
suggesting that they should be barred from giving 
evidence, the argument is weak, to say the least.) 
So the situation, politically speaking, becomes 
more fluid hourly, and the pressure by the 
Government and _ its hangers-on against 
publication of Lolita grows correspondingly 
stronger. 


It is time, I think, for all of us to stand up 
and be counted. If Lolita should be successfully 
prosecuted in this country it will not only mean 
that many British readers will be deprived of the 
opportunity to become familiar with one of the 
twentieth century’s literary landmarks, nor that 
brave and honourable men will be subjected to 
indignity; it will also, and much more tragically, 
mean that Britain’s reputation for tolerance, such 
as it is after Lord Kilmuir and Lord Tenby had 
finished with it, has suffered another grievous 
blow. For on what grounds, after all, would 
such a prosecution proceed? No intelligent per- 
son, or even unintelligent person—or even Mr. 
John Gordon—can any longer seriously believe in 
the corrupting power of a book like Lolita. Can 
it seriously be maintained that if it were published 
numbers of middle-aged men would take to seduc- 
ing twelve-year-old girls? (To ask such a question 
at all is to answer it; and besides, if Lolita were 
actually read by its more voluble critics, instead 
of merely talked about, they would have to in- 
volve themselves in the still more absurd conten- 
tion that its publication might involve the 
seduction of middle-aged men by twelve-year-old 
girls.) And if not, I repeat, why all the fuss? Much 
of the fuss can only be satisfactorily explained 
in psycho-analytical terms, and a _ Freudian 
analysis of some attitudes to the book would lead 
us far up a garden at the end of which may lie 
a very nasty woodshed indeed. But this sort of 
excursion is not really necessary. If sufficient 
people of repute declare themseives now there 
may be no fuss left at all when Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson finally produce the book. What is more, 
if they only time its publication for the end of 
the first week in the election campaign (and why 
should not both sides play at Realpolitik?) 
nobody will notice it has been published at all. 
Nobody, that is, except the readers. They can 
then judge for themselves; and, after all, neither 
Mr. Weidenfeld nor Mr. Nicolson, so far as I 
know, has yet suggested that reading Lolita should 
be compulsory. 





A Spectator’s Notebook 


THIS GOVERNMENT is not at its 
best in dealing with Mediter- 
ranean islands. Perhaps it was 
hardly the Government's fault 
that the London conference 
on Malta’s future never even 
conferred: I do not suppose 
that Mr. Mintoff, refusing to 
sit down with Miss Strickland, or to talk about 
anything but independence, is the easiest man to 
talk turkey with. All the same, it is one thing to 
say—quite correctly—that Mr. Mintoff was 
elected into office by his own people on a policy 
of integration, and has no mandate to talk of 
independence, and quite another to behaye as 
though we knew quite well that such a mandate 
would inevitably be withheld. Mr. Mintoff is at 
least as likely to know the Maltese mind as Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd.: No doubt the Maltese would be 
foolish, by material standards, to choose to break 
the British connection. So, perhaps, are the 
Cypriots; so, perhaps, were the Indians and the 
Irish. But if that is what the Maltese want, then 
they will follow Mr. Mintoff into his policy of 
passive resistance, and passive resistance can turn 
into a ‘resistance not so passive. Do we want 
another, even a much milder-mannered, Cyprus 
on our hands? I see that the Manchester Guardian 
has quoted Mr. Christopher Hollis’s article in 
these pages last week in pointing out that Mr. 
Mintoff has no authority to talk of independence, 
but fails to reach Mr. Hollis’s conclusion—that 
we should discover, through the ballot box, 
whether the Maltese would give him that author- 
ity. Until then we have no more of a mandate 
than he has. 
+ * ” 
I WAS GLAD to see the immediate reaction, in the 
correspondence columns of The Times and else- 
where, to the ridiculous defence put out by 
London Transport in the case of the Finchley 
‘mutiny.’ When British Railways complain of 
falling passenger receipts | have often wondered 
_ whether they ever stop to ask themselves how far 
the decline is due to a failure of private, rather 
than public, relations—the relations between pas- 
sengers and the men in charge of the trains on 
which they are travelling. Though I was not 
aware how strong this feeling had become among 
passengers on London Transport, too, it is obvi- 
ous that they have been treated with a complete 
lack of consideration; why has there not been a 
mutiny before? It should be as axiomatic on 
railways as it still is on airlines (most of the time: 
I have heard some disturbing examples recently 
to the contrary) that if there is any serious delay 
passengers should be told why. Even if the reason 
why is not known, it should be possible for some- 
body tc come round to apologise, and if necessary 
to admit to passengers that he does not know 
what the trouble is; for they are generally pre- 
pared to accept delays, diversions and discomfort 
so long as they do not feel they are being pushed 


around for the convenience of the railway staffs. 
* * * 


THE MAINTENANCE ORDERS ACT and the First 
Offenders Act—one is already in force and the 
other will be in a matter of weeks—are admirable 
measures that will keep some thousands of people 


out of prison who last year would inevitably have 
gone there; but only a few thousands (2,000 first 
offenders, for instance) and all of them people 
who would only have gone to prison for short 
sentences. The prison population continues to 
grow. The daily average is higher now than the 
24,934 at the beginning of June last year, quoted 
in Mr. Howard Jones’s excellent new pamphlet 
Prison Reform Now (Fabian Society, 2s. 84d., 
post free). It is expected to reach 30,000, and 
there are already not 4,000 (as Mr. Jones says) 
but 6,000 men sleeping three in a cell. So the 
first thing needful is a building programme, and 
the first buildings ought to be remand centres. 
In matters of penal reform, Mr. Butler is a 
humane and liberal-minded man, and | fancy 
that if any Home Secretary could get the money 
needed, he can, especially as the need is recog- 
nised even by those members of his party who 
would wish them used solely as centres for 
flogging and hanging. But it will, I fear, be harder 
for him to get the support he would feel necessary 
for the other important measure of reform that 
Mr. Jones advocates, even though it is a much 
cheaper one. Mr. Jones’s five-year plan to replace 
punishment by treatment, which involves the 
appointment of Assistant Commissioners for 
Treatment and After-Care, and interesting de- 
velopments in group therapy, about which he 
knows a good deal, would cost less than half a 
million pounds—less than 10 per cent. of the 
present prison-staff wages bill, and only about one 
per cent. of what it will cost to build the new 
prisons we need. 
« * * 
FE. M. FORSTER is now eighty and in Cambridge 
they are meeting in his honour. This occasion will 
give many people great pleasure; whatever secular 
bells there are deserve to be thoroughly rung. It 
is a fair number of years since he stopped pro- 
ducing novels, but his way of not writing them 
makes some of the best of our recent novelists 
seem hideously prolific, and his authority has 
gone on developing continually into the present. 
The fine thing about his later life is the way he 
has managed this authority with all the skill and 
delicacy of one of his novels. And in Cambridge 
where it belongs it has clearly done an incal- 
culable amount of good. Here is someone living 
among undergraduates who can get them to think 
twice about the experts and prodigies who order 
them about, and who is what few dons could ever 
be. In and out of Cambridge everyone who has 
known him will be thinking of him with affection. 
His distinction, though, is not really ‘gentle,’ as 
the Guardian suggests, but in many ways tremen- 
dously firm and tough. His voice is never raised 
but it has carried a long way. 
o * * 

WHICH REMINDS ME. I have never been quite sure, 
since I read The Road to Xanadu, about literary 
echoes. Modern textual criticism has gone a lot 
too far in so many directions that in reaction one 
hesitates before admitting a connection between 
one author and another even when a more or less 
direct quotation is involved. But the other evening, 
talking abow Mr. Forster with some friends, I 
started a hare that has been bobbing ahead of me 
ever since. I quoted Forster's savage litile lam- 
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poon on ‘Mr. Grey and Mr. Brown,’ the Liberal 
and Conservative candidates who are competing 
for his vote: 

And behind Mr. Brown there stands 

With glittering prizes in his hands 

And jolly words about the dead 

The Lord High Galloper Birkenhead. 

And behind Mr. Grey I see 

Great Churchill of Gallipoli, 

Who did immortal glory win 

Through Kolchak and through Denikin, 

Saved Antwerp, pacified the Turk, 

And now is needing further work. 
Forster's conclusion to the poem includes these 
lines: 

And so whichever way I vote 

I get into the same old boat 

And Mr. Brown and Mr. Grey 

Are rowing it the same old way, 

The way of blood and fire and tears 

And pestilence and profiteers. . . . 
I had not before noticed the echo, but somebody 
present pointed it out. ‘Blood, toil, tears and 
sweat.’ Did Sir Winston, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, take his famous line from a lampoon on 
himself? It would be characteristic of him. 

* * + 
I DO NOT LIKE to criticise the new Mental Health 
Bill, particularly as the Government has for once 
had the sense to bring in legislation designed to 
implement the recommendations of a Royal Com- 
mission—and bring them in reasonably quickly, 
by normal standards. But there is one aspect of 
the Bill which has won it credit where no credit 
is due: the proposal to set up new mental health 
tribunals to act as watchdogs for those patients 
who are compulsorily detained. Similar bodies 
already exist, on a smaller scale; and, as Dr. 
Donald Johnson, MP, and others have shown, 
they almost invariably accept the opinion of the 
psychiatrist in charge. The more remote people 
on such committees are from the day-to-day 
work of mental hospitals, the more certain they 
will be to continue accepting it. I think it was 
Dr. T. P. Rees who said recently that, hard though 
it is to cure mentally ill patients in their homes, 
it is ten times more difficult to cure them once 
they are in hospital; many a patient is detained 
today not so much because his illness is incurable 
as because his mind has been deranged by his 
committal to the grim environment of a mental 
hospital. What is really needed are members of 
visiting committees who really do visit the hospi- 
tals; who get to know the patients and can see for 
themselves which of them could profit by a return 
to the outside world. Such committees need also 
to be supplemented by out-patient clinics and 
home visiting arrangements—as the Chairman of 
the Mental After Care Association urges in our 
correspondence columns—so that the transition 
from illness to health can be achieved without 
worry or risk to the patient and his family. 
* * * 


From U.S. News and Werld Report, Decem- 
ber 26: 
NEWSGRAM 
If you wonder who’s ahead in today’s world, 
just look inte the air. 
Satellites: U.S. has 4 in orbit; Russia, 1. 
Moon shots: U.S. has made one of 71,000 miles, 
another of 65,000; Russia, none... . 
Sputnik? It was important but, it seems, a 
stunt. It’s been seven months since Russia put 
wp her last Sputnik. Maybe all isn’t well in 
that country. . . . 
Or in the US (News and World Report)? 
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‘Why Won’t the West Understand?’ 


By IAN GILMOUR 


AST April, after another visit to the Middle 
East, I said that unless we changed our policy 
we were liable to find ourselves with a lot of 
Chiang Kai-sheks on our hands and no For- 
mosa. This. ~»fortunately, was wrong. The policy 


was not ‘d, but the potential Chiang Kai- 
sheks we and the Anglo-American action 
in July e that in Jordan we preserved a 
Formosa-- at least an offshore island. The 


Foreign Secretary told Mr. Henry Fairlie in the 
Daily Mail last Tuesday that it was ‘very im- 
portant to maintain ... our positions of in- 
fluence in various parts of the Middle East, the 
Persian Gulf, South-East Asia and Africa.’ What 
useful purpose is served by being able to influence 
King Hussein, what profit was gained from being 
able to influence President Chamoun, what benefit 
is derived from having been able to influence Nuri 
es-Said, he did not explain. Communist strength 
in Iraq is not a post-revolutionary development. 
The day after the revolution there were Com- 
munist slogans up all over the country in identical 
terms and in identical paint, which indicated a 
large and efficient organisation. 

The Egyptians, and more so the Syrians, find 
it impossible wholly to suppress some mild 
Schadenfreude (the position is too serious for 
much merriment) at the revelation of Communist 
strength in Iraq. While, they say, the West was 
becoming increasingly hysterical about the Com- 
munist threat to Egypt and Syria and the need 
to combat it by the Baghdad Pact and military 
alliances, Communism was gaining its greatest 
strength under the noses of the West at the centre 
of the Baghdad Pact. This, as Akram Hourani 
and others convincingly argue, was no coin- 
cidence; it was cause and effect. The result of 
making Arab leaders offend the basic Arab 
instinct of neutralism by lining their governments 
up with the West is to make their peoples line 
up with the East. Furth2r, the unpopularity of a 
pro-West policy forces the government con- 
cerned to crack down on all forms of political 
activity, which gives a further fillip to the Com- 
munists, who are far better-at underground work 
than anybody else. The policy, therefore, of seek- 
ing out pro-Western regimes and of ‘standing by 
them,’ when their pro-Westernism inevitably gets 
them into trouble with their own peoples, is as 
good a way as any of helping the Middle East 
go Communist. For the West to attempt to have 
allies in the area merely helps its enemy, the 
Russians, and since we obviously do not want 
Communist regimes, it follows that the only 
regimes that will benefit the West are neutralist 
ones. In a passionate harangue Salah ben Youssef 
pointed out to me that many countries had be- 
come independent and neutralist since the war 
and none of them had gone Communist. ‘Why 
won't the West understand that it has nothing 
to fear from neutralism?’ Furthermore, as I 
explained last week, to attempt to divide the Arab 
world is to hand it to the Russians, so that we 
should support Arab nationalism as well as 
Reutralism. Yet the chief neutralist and Arab 


nationalist country, the United Arab Republic, is 
the one to which we have in the past been most 
seriously opposed. 

What are the objections to coming to terms with 
President Nasser? (Objections which have even 
been raised to Mr. Black’s financial mediation in 
Cairo, which seems at last to have been successful, 
though a mediator should never have been neces- 
sary.) They may be summarised as follows: 
Nasser will never be our friend; even if he wanted 
to be, the Russians would not let him; you can’t 
trust him. i 

It is, of course, true that in the sense of becom- 
ing our ally Nasser will never be our friend. ‘If 
I were to give up our neutralism,’ he told me, ‘I 
should wake up in the morning a General without 
an army.’ But since we need neutralists in the 
Middle East, not allies—since to attempt to 
Hashemise Nasser would be as disastrous for him 
as it would be impossible for us to achieve—this 
is not an odjection but a recommendation. 

Nasser’s relations with Russia are a different 
matter. Much has been made by Mr. Joseph 
Alsop and others of Russia’s recent change of 
policy. Before the Iraqi revolution, it is argued, 
the Russians worked through Nasser; now they 
have decided to work through the local Com- 
munists. In fact, it is doubtful if there has been 
such a change. The Russians, as well as the 
Syrian Communists, were opposed to the Syrian 
union with Egypt. ‘I remember telling you in 
February,’ the Lebanese leader Saeb Salam said 
to me, ‘that you had a good chance in the Middle 
East because of Russian opposition to the Union. 
You did not take it. Now Communism in Iraq 
has given you another chance, but what are you 
doing? Supporting the Communists.’ The Russian 
Embassy in Damascus needed a sharp warning, 
that for it to be seen openly working against the 
interests of Arab nationalism was sadly dis- 
illusioning to many Arabs, before it stopped 
working against the merger. The Russians have 
long worked on two levels—ordinary diplomacy 
and local Communists—and President Nasser’s 
belief that you can treat the Russians as one thing 
and the Communists as another is not as 
erroneous as is generally believed. 

On the diplomatic level the Russians very sen- 
sibly decided to work with the strongest available 
forces, Arab nationalism and President Nasser. 
They have respected Egypt's neutrality and they 
have made none of the mistakes the West 
habitually makes. They have not asked for bases, 
they have not asked Egypt to join any military 
alliances and they have not tried to supervise 
Egypt's economy. They have lent her money, they 
have sold her arms and they have supported her 
internationally in the UN and elsewhere. Small 
wonder that the Egyptians are deeply and sin- 
cerely grateful to the Soviet Union. 

On the local Communist level, the Iraqi Com- 
munists, as I described last week, have been 
making great gains. At the same time, this has 
greatly alarmed the UAR, which last week made 
a large-scale round-up of Communists in Syria 
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and Egypt. The locking-up of Communists is no 
new thing in the UAR, though it has not before 
been done in so spectacular a manner. 

The question is: Are Russia's two spearheads, 
diplomacy and local Communists, going to get 
in each other’s way? Just as it is a myth that 
President Nasser has some magic apparatus with 
which he can cause trouble in other countries 
whenever he is feeling fractious, it is probably 
an error to assume that the Russians are in full 
control of the Arab Communist Parties. Certainly 
the divisions among the Egyptian Communists 
indicate lack of discipline and control, and the 
activities of the Iraqi Communists appear to have 
been less circumspect than Russian interests 
would seem to demand. On the other hand, the 
Russians may have decided that the chance in 
Iraq was too good to miss. They may reckon that 
even if things finally go wrong for them in 
Baghdad they will be able to incite the Kurds to 
cause such trouble in. Iraq, and subsequently in 
Iran and Turkey, that a Western rapprochement 
with Egypt would be a small price to pay. They 
may have calculated, on the basis of previous 
Western behaviour, that however great was the 
Communist danger in Iraq the West would con- 
tinue to sulk and refuse to do a deal with Nasser. 
Alternatively, the Russians may have thought that 
Egypt would not dare to offend her openly 
because of past favours. 

But whatever the Russian motives and objec- 
tives may be, certain conclusions seem to follow. 
Nothirg that the local Communists do will in 
itself turn President Nasser against Russia. He 
will not become an enemy of Russia unless the 
Russians force him to. The activities of the Iraqi 
Communists may force the Russians to turn 
against him. If the Russians do turn against him, 
he will have to do as he is told unless he is by 
then on good terms with the West. ‘If I were to 
fight on two fronts,’ he told me, ‘I really would 
be a Hitler.’ The answer, then, to the argume”t 
that it is useless to try to come to terms witn 
Nasser because he is closely bound to Russia 
is that he will be closely bound to Russia unless 
the West comes to terms with him. Up to now 
it has continually driven him into the arms of 
Khrushchev. It did this, almost literally, last 
summer. At the time when Tito was on particu- 
larly bad terms with Russia, Nasser ostentatiously 
paid him a visit. This was the clearest possible 
signal to 'he West that Egypt was neutralist and 
was not a Russian satellite. How did the West 
react? By sending troops, after the Iraqi revolu- 
tion, into Lebanon and Jordan so that Nasser’s 
neutralist gesture ended in the humiliation of his 
having to go straight from Tito to Khrushchev. 

Finally, untrustworthiness. The idea that Presi- 
dent Nasser is particularly untrustworthy seems 
to be based, upon three things. Firstly, that he 
should have been grateful to us for having signed 
the 1954 agreement to evacuate the Canal Zone, 
instead of becoming a violent opponent of the 
Baghdad Pact and carrying on an Arab nationalist 
propaganda campaign. But from the Egyptian 
point of view what was meant to be a temporary 
occupation for a specific purpose in 1882 had 
been quite unreasonably prolonged for seventy- 
two years, and in the three main points at issue 
in the negotiations it was Nasser, not Britain, 
who gave way on two of them. As a result, the 
agreement was far from popular in Egypt, and 
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the idea that Nasser had particular cause for grati- 
tude to us is false. Secondly, the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal Company. Most people, and 
most papers, including the Spectator, were very 
angry about this at the time. Looking back, it is 
hard to see why. Mr. Dulles’s refusal to finance 
the Aswan Dam was a slap in the face. ‘I had to do 
something,’ President Nasser ‘said to me, ‘or we 
and other small countries would have been 
slapped in the face every day of the week. If we 
had been a more important country Dulles would 
have taken longer to make up his mind.’ Thirdly, 
Nasser is considered to be untrustworthy because 
he tries to play the West off against the East 
and vice versa. It is an indication of how deep- 
rooted cold-war modes of thought have become 
that this should be considered reprehensible; it 
may be dangerous, but it is a natural policy for 
an uncommitted country to pursue. 

If Britain persists in thinking President Nasser 
untrustworthy,, the Egyptians have an easy fu 
quoque ready to hand. Twice last year the Prime 
Minister made the breath-taking remark that the 
Suez adventure was ‘sound, honourable and 
justified.” If the Egyptians think Mr. Macmillan 
really believes this they cannot fail to think that 
he is capable of attacking them again; if they 
think his true opinion is very different they can 
hardly fail to feel some doubt about the pro- 
priety of his remark. On either interpretation, 
therefore, the Egyptians might legitimately have 
some reservations as to how far they could 
trust him. 

So much for the objections; what would be 
the advantages of such a policy? Iraqi National- 
ists are convinced that a Western rapprochement 
with Nasser would greatly help them and dis- 
comlit the Communists. It would have a good 
effect on their morale—at the moment they think 
they are fighting as well as some of the most 
powerful forces in Jraq both the East and the 
West, which must occasionally be discouraging. 
A British agreement with Nasser would demon- 
strate that this is no longer true. More important, 
it would be a triumphant vindication of Arab 
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nationalism and of neutralism, and of the success 
of Egyptian policy. 

In Syria, where the very able Minister of the 
Interior, Colonel Serraj, seems to have the situa- 
tion in hand, in spite of a bad harvest last year 
and a severe depression, the effect would be 
similar, though much less striking. 

Serraj gives an appearance of humour and 
benevolence which is not imitated by all his sub- 
ordinates. Since Egypt and Syria are now one 
country, I set off from Cairo to Damascus assum- 
ing that no visas were necessary, an assumption 
which was shared by the authorities at Cairo Air- 
port. In fact, I should have had not one visa but 
two, one to stay in Syria and one to return to 
Egypt. I got them eventually—a process greatly 
complicated by a Syrian policeman’s insistence 
that the name of my wife was Victoria and, when 
I foolishly denied this, by his refusal to agree that 
I might be better informed on the point than he 

but I was not surprised to hear later from 
somebody who frequently travelled from Cairo 
to Damascus and back that he always went via 
Beirut. But to return to Colonel Serraj. He re- 
ceived me in a room slightly larger than the Albert 
Hall. Unfortunately, this spaciousness was ‘not 
always reflected in his answers to my questions. 

‘How much unrest is there here now?’ ‘None.’ 

‘Why did Khalid Bagdash think it safe to return 
this autumn?’ ‘I don’t know. Go and ask him.’ 

‘How worried are you about Communists in 
Iraq?’ ‘I,am the mere Minister of the Interior 
in the United Arab Republic and know nothing 
about Communists in Iraq.’ He does, however, 
know a good deal about them in Syria. 


* * * 


According to the accepted mythology, of course, 
a rapprochement with Egypt would have many 
disastrous results, A central feature in the British 
neurosis about Nasser is that he is daily scheming 
to take away ‘our’ oil in the Persian Gulf. It 1s 
apparently impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to believe that, say, well-educated Kuwaitis 
or Bahrainis could conceivably resent living under 
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governments in the formation and operation of 
which they had no say at all; could object to 
being subject to a s,stem of justice which depends 
upon the caprice of individual sheikhs; or could 
feel the urge felt by other Arabs towards unity, 
were it not for the diabolical machinations of 
President Nasser. In fact, of course, the lavish 
educational programme of Kuwait could not co- 
exist for long with the present system of govern- 
ment without producing a good deal of unrest, 
even if President Nasser had never existed. But, 
since he does exist, young Kuwaitis naturally look 
to him. And just as Egypt has to support anti- 
colonial movements, so she must support Arab 
nationalist movements in the Gulf and elsewhere. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to imagine 
just why the British Government imagines that 
our interests in Kuwait are furthered by a policy 
of anti-Nasserism or would be harmed by a policy 
of pro-Nasserism. The argument from experience 
is against them; a policy of anti-Nasserism did 
not help Nuri. And so is logic; regimes which are 
likely to survive are those which act with, not 
against, Arab nationalism. To work with Arab 
nationalism and against President Nasser is a 
contradiction in terms. And obviously it is more 
difficult for the ruler of Kuwait to work with 
Nasser if Britain is working against him." We 
should, therefore, encourage the closest possible 
relations betwen Kuwait and the UAR. Despite 
the recent unhappy experience with Tunisia, 
Egypt would not object to the entry of Kuwait 
into the Arab League, provided that Britain did 
not try to use Kuwait's presence in it to further 
her own interests and oppose Arab nationalism. 
The closer the ruler of Kuwait moves towards 
Egypt, the more popular he will be with his own 
subjects and the more likely he is to be persuaded 
to introduce those necessary internal reforms 
which would in their turn increase his popularity. 
Further, if Kuwait's special relationship with 
Britain demonstrably does not prevent her acting 
with Arab nationalism, the relationship will be 
made much more acceptable to Kuwaitis. 

The alternative to such a policy is to remain 
opposed to Nasser and to try to persuade the ruler 
of Kuwait to be the same. Either we shall succeed 
in sO persuading him, in which case there will 
sooner or later be a revolution against the ruler 
and against us, or we shall not succeed, in which 
case the ruler will be compelled to end his treaty 
relationship With us and we shall look exceedingly 
foolish. 

But, it may be argued, the policy advocated 
here would in time mean the end of the British 
special relationship and the nationalisation of the 
Kuwaiti (and the Arab) oilfields. The first argu- 
ment is, of course, true. Our relationship with 
Kuwait is in modern conditions anachronistic 
and, whatever we do, it is in the nature of things 
impermanent. But under this policy it is likely 
to last longer than under any other and it is likely 
to end under more favourable conditions than 
any other. The second argument is quite uncon- 
nected with the first. We get oil from Kuwait 
not because of our treaty relationship with the 
ruler but because of the Kuwait Oil Company, 
whose operations are not dependent upon the 
maintenance of the treaty relationship. Whether 
or not Kuwaiti oil was nationalised would depend 
upon developments elsewhere in the Arab world. 
Nationalisation certainly cannot be assumed. But 
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the things they say! 


The trouble with the workers is—they don’t work hard enough ! 
Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard for the results that they achieve. 


That’s odd, coming from you. Haven't you made a great thing 
of Work Study in LCL. ? 





Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs 
they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, 


frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 
You make it sound quite pleasant . . . But what about the old stopwatch ? 


Well, we use it for measuring time—just as we use weighing machines to measure 
quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t 
guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we’re 


dealing with the way the other fellow does his job—it wouldn’t be fair. 


And it pays ? 





Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t ? 
I can remember when one of our manufacturing Divisions was thinking of 
spending a million pounds on a new factory, but they were able to 


postpone it for years, just by making better use of the machines 





and equipment they already had. 
Pity more people don’t use Work Study, considering our economic position. Why don’t people face the facts ? 


Well, you can’t face the facts unless you have them. That’s what Work Study provides, 
More and more people are learning to face facts each year. 
And not only I.C.I. people. Already 1,600 leaders of other 
organisations have come to I.C.]. to hear how we go about 


Ty] this Work Study business—and we in turn are learning from them, 
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if the rest of the Arab world nationalised its oil, 
it is difficult to see how Kuwait could avoid doing 
the same. How greatly nationalisation would hurt 
us is difficult to say; we still do well out of the 
consortium in Persia, though Persian oil is nation- 
alised. But one thing is certain. The more we 
oppose the aspirations of the Arabs, the more 
likely they are to take their revenge, when they 
can, by nationalising oil. 

When not feasting his eyes on Kuwait, the 
mythology has it, Nasser is lusting after Aden. 
And, of course, Cairo Radio and Egypt, in the 
nature of things, do and will continue to support 
the cause of Arab nationalism there. But that is 
all the truth there is in the myth, Our interests 
in Aden are much less than in Kuwait. Gibraltars, 
after all, are out of date. Unless our objective is 
to keep Aden painted red on the map indefiniicly, 
we have a relatively easy hand to play there if 
only because of our opponents, The Egyptians 
have been worsted by the Imam of the Yemen. 
By allowing the Yemen to join the UAS, which 
they did because they thought they could not 
refuse admission to any Arab State and because 
they thought its admission would help to dispel 
the idea that they were against monarchies, they 
are now in the position of propping up the most 
reactionary State in the Middle East. They have 
practically no means of influencing it, and this 
has lost them considerable prestige among the 
Yemeni and other Arabs in East Africa, who 
believed that the Yemen’s accession to the UAS 
would have the immediate effect of bringing her 
out of the thirteenth century or whichever cen- 
tury it is she is living in. The Arabs are concerned 
that in Aden and Bahrain we are trying to build 
up strong non-Arab minorities so that, when the 
time comes, if we cannot do a Palestine in them, 
we can at least do a Cyprus. (In the Aden elections 
last Sunday immigrants from India, Pakistan and 
Somaliland were entitled to vote because they 
held Commonwealth passports; immigrants from 
the Yemen were not.) But if we do not oppose 
Arab nationalism in Aden or the Protectorates 
and are reasonably progressive, we should not 
have much difficulty there, since many nation- 
alists would ai least for the time being prefer 
to be ruled by us than by the Imam of the 
Yemen. 

Another constituent of the mythology is the 
widespread belief that President Nasser is 
the most implacable Arab enemy of Israel. He 
may be the most powerful and, therefore, the 
most dangerous, but his utterances on the subject 
were consistently more moderate than those of 
our friends in Iraq. Unless, therefore, it is our 
policy to keep the Arabs as weak as possible, to 
be against Nasser does not help Israel. 

Before Suez the Spectator was in favour of 
giving Israel arms, because it thought that they 
would make Israel feel secure enough not to start 
a preventive war. Since Suez that argument no 
longer applies. Israel's French understanding 
brings her sufficient arms from France, and for 
Britain to supply her with submarines or other 
weapons merely gives rise to the belief among 
the Arabs that, now that our friends in Iraq have 
fallen, we are trying to build up Israel to dominate 
the Arab world. Since we are not trying to do 
this-—the suggestion by one British journalist that 
the Government is hoping to build up a non- 
Arab alliance in the area to defend British in- 


terests is surely too fantastic to deserve serious 
consideration—it is silly to give the appearance 
of doing so. 

Instead, we should so far as possible let the 
Israeli question slide into the background. We 
can do nothing to solve it, even if the other parties 
wanted to solve it—which is doubtful. Like the 
Kashmir problem, it has become a convenience 
for both sides. An external enemy is certainly 
useful to the Arab States, and the continuing ten- 
sion has the advantage for the Israelis of making 
it easier to get money from America. On a 
higher level the quasi-siege conditions under 
which Israel has lived have greatly contributed 
to the strength and unity of the State, while segre- 
gation from the rest of the Middle East has pre- 
vented any tendency there might have been for 
Israelis to bourgeois themselves at the expense 
of an Arab proletariat. 

We have the same obligations towards Israel 
that we have towards other countries. Under 
the charter of the UN we are obliged to help a 
country which is the victim of aggression from 
outside, and if Israel were attacked we should 
be bound by that obligation. But the Arabs are 
not going to attack Israel, and for us to harp 
on our obligation to preserve her merely rein- 
forces the Arab belief that she is an outpost of 
Western imperialism. 

To abandon hostility to Egypt and Presideni 


‘The Pit That 


By JAMES 


Focus has been discovered for forecasts 
pe the distress which may be caused in 
Wales by the closure of six pits on February 2. 
It is the photogenic village of Cwmllynfell, 
in the Swansea valley. The village is built round 
Cwmllynfell pit, one of the six. The NUM 
opened its campaign of protests against the 
closures there on Sunday, January 4. Also on 
Sunday the Observer carried a magnificent page 
one picture of the desperate faces of three Cwm- 
llynfell miners. The picture was entitled: ‘The 
Pit that has to Die.’ Its caption quoted the men 
as saying that the village would be ‘bereft of 
livelihood’; presumably the caption-writer had 
reason to think this was true. The caption also 
said that these were ‘three of the 600 miners of 
the anthracite village of Cwmllynfell . . . who 
face unemployment with the NCB decision to 
close the pit.” A BBC Tonight report said much 
the same thing a little while ago. And some papers 
have referred to Cwmllynfell as a_ potential 
‘ghost village.’ 

There are 318 men employed in Cwmllynfell 
colliery. Of these about 150 live in the village. 
The population is 3,000. Steer, another pit close 
by, is also shutting, and a few miners from there 
live at Cwmllynfell too. From both pits there may 

—and it is a big may—be 200 miners living in 
the village. It is not, of course, very difficult to 
find households which depend entirely on Cwm- 
llynfell pit. But they are in a quite small minority. 

A certain amount of inaccuracy is, no doubt, 
warrantable when one wishes to create a symbol. 
But the question to be asked is whether this 
symbol does much for the miners’ case. 

In the first ten months of last year the pit lost 
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Nasser, then, is only common sense. That hostility 
is based upon myths which have been created by 
our Own neurosis. Once we exorcise those myths, 
we shall end the era of the politics of pique and 
begin to act according to the interests and 
traditions of this country. The new policy will not 
bring triumphs, but it will avoid disasters. And 
it will be honourable. Over the last few years 
the British Government has been faced in the 
Middle East with the sort of choice which has 
sometimes confronted the Conservative Party at 
home: whether to accept a political and social 
revolution and work with it or to refuse to accept 
it and attempt a counter-revolution. Unlike the 
Conservative Party in the 1830s and the 1940s, 
which accepted the Reform Bill and the post-war 
revolution, it has up till now refused to accept 
the Arab revolution—with disastrous results. 
Now the position is rather different. Pan- 
Arabism offers the best future not only for the 
Arabs but for the West, since Communism is the 
only alternative. So the choice is: to accept Arab 
nationalism or to produce Communism. Con- 
siderable American pressure may have been 
needed to make Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd accept this obvious truth. If so, Mr. Mac- 
millan will at least have the consolation of know- 
ing that he is acting in accordance with his own 
dictum: ‘We would rather be wrong together than 
right separately.’ 


Has To Die’ 


TUCKER 


88s. 10d. on every ton of coal mined. It is the 
least profitable (if such a euphemism is_per- 
missible) of the six. This could mean anything: it 
might be an especially difficult pit to work. But 
there is a long history of virulent labour trouble 
at Cwmllynfell colliery and at most of those near 
by. In 1955 the Brynhenllys pit was shut down 
because of chronic labour difficulties. Many men 
from Cwmilynfell village worked there. At 
one time, after a warning of closure to the miners 
at Steer, production immediately went up 800 
per cent. 

The miners of the locality tend to regard them- 
selves as a race apart. For them the NCB head- 
quarters in Ammanford is remote and alien; the 
Board’s offices in Cardiff and London are one 
hundred and one thousand times more remote and 
alien respectively. The men are proud of their 
separateness and individuality. They stick to- 
gether, and foreigners, i.e. people from outside 
the valley, Welsh and non-Welsh, have little hope 
of making contact with them. The position of 
pit managers imported into the district is especi- 
ally poignant. Most managers are prepared to 
put up with clannishness, however; what really 
unnerves them (sometimes literally) is what they 
say is a congenital disinclination among the men 
to dig coal. 

The NCB is convinced that Cwmllynfell and 
pits like it could make money. It is very easy 
for chair-bound officials to say so. But one 
manager in the Cwmllynfell locality who had 
just come up from underground told me that he 
considered his pit to be one of the easiest he had 
ever worked in. Yet it was making .a huge loss. 
‘About 90 per cent. of the people down there 
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People 
like 
JACK 
and 
JACK 
and 
JACK 


ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added well 
over £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 


by helping themselves. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Association 











Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 











The man on the left, as our illustration shows, is going 
downhill fast. He is in fact accelerating at 32 feet per 
second per second, on the short way down from the ten- 
metre diving-board. This seems an odd moment for the 
Hackney Dolphins Men’s Highboard Diving Champion 
(for that’s who it is) to be reading the Manchester 
Guardian. He must be very absorbed in the paper in- 
deed. The sharp-eyed observer will notice that he has 
also forgotten to take his trousers off. 


The man in the centre is the right way up because he 
is a Top Person. He has his chin in, his chest out, and is 
keeping a stiff upper lip. If this text were not in the way, 
you would be able to see that he is keeping a straight 
bat, too. He keeps it on a sticky wicket, where he uses it 
to explore every avenue and leave no stone unturned. 
That neatly rolled newspaper under his arm is not the 
Manchester Guardian, which he never reads. You can 
see his point, poor chap. 


The man on the right is by no means a Bottom Person, 
in spite of his position in the illustration. He has eight 
pints of really blue blood in his veins, ancestors who 
sailed steerage with William the Conqueror, and king- 
size death duties to pay. He always reads the Manchester 
Guardian, even if it means looking over the shoulder of 
the Hackney Dolphins Men’s Highboard Diving Cham- 
pion as he rushes water-wards. The lucky man who is 
still unencumbered by death duties, however, could 
probably afford threepence a day and have a copy all to 
himself. It’s a cheap way of avoiding a broken neck. 
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ought to have been lawyers,’ he said. ‘They'll 
haggle and argue about anything. I've spent the 
worst months of my life here. There are Reds 
in the pit, but they’re not the real trouble: one 
of them is among my best workers. I don’t know 
what the reason for the low production is. I get 
on well with the men, but I shall never under- 
stand them.’ 

He sounded genuine, reasonable and humane. 
Possibly, though, he was giving me a line. But 
it is possible to talk to miners from Cwmllynfell 
pit who say that the men have brought the closure 
on themselves. One elderly man said: ‘A few 
of us have warned the boys time and again that 


they were only cutting their own throats— 
especially since Brynhenllys went.’ 

The men at Cwmllynfell say that the Board is 
wrong to introduce mechanisation into anthracite 
pits, because the seams are unsuitable. Yet the 
Board has achieved some of its best results from 
power loading at Aberpergwm colliery, in the 
anthracite area. 

In Wales scarcely anyone not in the industry 
believes a word that is said by the NCB or the 
NUM. But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Board has been quite careful in selecting 
the pits for closure. Cwmllynfell only confirms 
this. 


Spanish Justice 


By PETER BENENSON 


HE President of the Military Tribunal was a 

happy-faced little Colonel of Artillery. His 
friendly smile looked singularly out of place 
beneath the haughty scowl on the vast coloured 
photograph of Franco over his head, almost as 
inappropriate as was this picture of the Caudillo 
beneath the crucifix above. He sat in the centre 
behind a red-baize table, flanked by three officers 
on each side. The impression created was of 
seven’ companions of Rabelais, whose eccentric 
dimensions had created an insuperable problem 
for the military tailor. 

In England the public enters the court first, 
then come counsel, the prisoners and, finally, the 
Bench. In Spain the order is reversed. When the 
twelve defence lawyers strolled in and started ex- 
changing their overcoats for black gowns, the 
military tribunal were already ensconced behind 
their table, smoking cigarettes. Next came the 
nineteen accused, the first eight handcuffed in 
pairs, flanked by a posse of Guardia Civil in 
patent-leather hats and a couple of foreign legal 
observers, inappropriately gripping law books— 
the only books in the whole process. Finally, when 
the handcuffs had been removed and the prisoners 
seated, the public poured through the narrow 
door like air into a vacuum, filling every available 
cranny. 

The so-called Nuenez Trial was the aftermath 
of a strike in Barcelona on March 25, 1958, a 
day op which the citizenry had shown complete 
solidarity by boycotting all forms of public trans- 
port. The occasion had, it seems, passed off 
without incident and had provided a great deal 
of public amusement, The authorities in Madrid, 
in order to convince the Barcelonans that the 
boycott was not being observed, sent up several 
hundred Castillian officials to ride round in the 
buses and trams all day. ‘Olé! There they go 
again,’ waved the newsvendors to the crowds of 
laughing pedestrians as the same load shuttled 
up and down the Ramblas. Apart from that, the 
only other thing that had happened was that 
the police arrested Miguel Nuenez Gonzales and 
accused him of having organised the strike. 

Now Nuenez was the leading light in the Partido 
Socialista da Unifico di Catalonia, which, like all 
other parties in Spain except the Falange, is 
illegal. And like almost all parties in the 
Spanish world which are called ‘united’ and 
‘socialist,’ it is neither. It is generally supposed 
to be under Communist domination, but the 


Spanish Communists are as individualist as other 
Spanish politicians; within the ranks of the PSUC 
one can meet Stalinists, Trotskyists, Bakuninists, 
Titoists, as well as a sprinkling of Christian 
Socialists and what in Britain would be nothing 
more terrifying than Fabians. As for Nuenez, 
from the long talks I had with him during ad- 
journments, | would say that his ideas were as 
likely to land him into hot water east of the 
Iron Curtain as they were in Spain. But Nuenez 
was a good politician—he had been a political 
delegate in the Republican Army at the age of 
eighteen and was now only thirty-eight—and he 
had an eye for the main chance. When the 
regime’s police accused him of being the ring- 
leader of the strike, he selflessly confessed that 
the PSUC had planned the whole thing. In a 
country where there are no unofficial ways of 
making political propaganda, martyrdom is the 
most effective alternative. 

The story till now has been reminiscent of 
comic opera; what happened to Nuenez after 
his arrest was not. Apparently he was strung 
up to the ceiling by ropes tied tightly round his 
wrists and ankles for twenty-seven hours. By such 
means the police were able to demonstrate not 
only cruelty, but also incapacity; among the reper- 
tory of tortures available there are many that do 
not render the victim almost immediately sense- 
less and injure him permanently; Nuenez’s right 
hand has suffered irremediably from the inter- 
ruption of the blood supply. 

By one means and another the police rounded 
up a motley collection of nineteen men whom 
they were able to hand over to the notorious 
Colonel Eymar when he arrived from Madrid 
to find out who had been responsible for the 
strike. Colonel Eymar is the officer expressly 
appointed to suppress Freemasonry and Com- 
munism. What effect his drastic methods are 
having on recruitment for the Ancient Orders 
I could not say, but when it comes to ‘Com- 
munism’ he is adding new recruits by the hundred 
thousand. For under his definition of Com- 
munism even the advocacy of elections is enough 
to land a man in gaol. And if by chance that man 
is incautious enough to mention his belief in 
democracy to more than one other person at the 
same time he is, under the law of March 2, 1943, 
committing the offence of ‘military rebellion’; and, 
if Colonel Eymar catches up with him, he faces a 
possible death penalty. 
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Nuenez and his eighteen companions, ranged 
on five benches in front of the red-baize table, 
were being tried for military rebellion. On their 
left was a slight young man in a captain’s uniform 
sitting in the sort of chair in which Philip II 
posed for Velasquez. He was the prosecutor, the 
Fiscal. In a rather bored and condescending tone 
he outlined the whole elaborate conspiracy, which, 
when stripped of verbiage, meant no more than 
that Nuenez and company had duplicated and 
passed around some strike leaflets. For this con- 
spiracy he was asking that Nuenez be sent to 
prison for fifteen years and the remainder for 
periods from twelve to two years. 

Nuenez’s counsel loosed a torrent of oratory on 
which floated five stout planks. The law of mili- 
tary rebellion had been superseded by the 
ordinary penal code, the trial was a nullity be- 
cause the men had been tortured, neither instruct- 
ing judge nor lawyers had been present during 
their interrogation and no ‘mens rea’ had been 
proved. He also had some caustic remarks on 
the refusal of the instructiug judge to permit the 
defence to call witnesses or exhibit documents. 
This forensic display was supplemented by a care- 
ful speech by a devout Christian Social lawyer, 
who quoted fully from the present and the late 
Pope on the pressing need to improve the social 
conditions of the poor. This, said Nuenez and his 
companions, when their turn came to speak, was 
all that they had tried to do. 

The jovial President and the rest of the 
tribunal listened politely to the twelve defence 
speeches, but I noticed that they were not taking 
notes. Now and again the court adjourned for 
a break in its twelve-hour day. Bench, Bar and 
accused rose to stretch their legs. Within five 
minutes the courtroom had assumed the appear- 
ance of a cocktail party, with groups of prisoners 
chatting to a judge or some other officer, cigarettes 
being offered and stories swapped. Never in an 
experience of political trials ranging over dic- 
tatorships of all sorts have I seen such a scene. 
It is a pity that Bateman was not there-to draw 
the expression on the face of some visiting British 
High Court judge. But, then, even in Spain there 
had never been such a trial. Usually the Govern- 
ment gives the court some latitude in passing sen- 
tence, and on occasions a few ‘small fry’ have 
been acquitted by military tribunals. But this 
time the orders from Madrid were imperative: 
the demands of the prosecution had to be upheld. 
The President and his fellow-officers, it would 
appear, thought the orders excessively severe; 
that was why they chatted so amiably with the 
prisoners and allowed defence counsel so much 
‘rope.’ However, orders they were. 


Now, Miguel Nuenez is back in gaol contem- 
plating not only the prospect of staying there until 
he is fifty-three, but also a second trial which the 
Government is planning—charging him with 
offences prior in time to that for which he has 
just been convicted. It may be that the severity 
of the sentences will achieve its objective of dis- 
couraging another strike this spring, but per- 
spicacious Spaniards whom I met, even those who 
once supported the regime, are growing worried. 
They are afraid that, when Franco puts his 
other foot in the grave, the recollection of this 
sort of judicial farce will lead not just to another 
transport boycott, but to toppled trams and 
burning buses. 
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Vice 

THE HIRE OF 
pink slaves 
from West End 
street corners 
is organised by someone with 
a chess player’s mind. He always 
arranges his evening’s business to 
be one move ahead of the police. 
One hawker of flesh has recently chosen to trans- 
port his goodies round town in a pale blue 
Lagonda of extraordinary elegance. The car drew 
silently to a stop at cocktail time below the 
balcony of the University Women’s Club. Two 
elegant girls got out, turned sharply round and 
minced backwards in the direction from which 
they had come. Fifteen minutes later the car 
returned and allowed three more beautifully 
dressed girls to alight. They could have been 
models from Vogue brought to await the photo- 
grapher; so perfectly casual were the hair styles, 
so rich their accessories of bags and jewellery. 
One wore a dazzling evening crinoline, another a 
glittering white sack and the third a scarlet gown 
tight at the hem. The last had raven black hair, 
the other two were blonde. All three were excep- 
tionally nubile. They crossed the road together 
and took up their pitch by the railings on the 
corner. 

Numbers of men passed by and ignored them. 
After each failure the girls paced to and fro round 
the corner. One always kept cave for the other 
two. They never addressed a man directly. The 
incongruity of their clothes against the ugly area 
railings spoke loudly enough. After a time they 
seemed like young panthers in a cage. They 
prowled never more than six feet in either direc- 
tion. Almost they gave the impression of being 
chained like sexy suffragettes to the railings. Often 
they slunk back into the shadows at the sound 
of every footstep. When at last the girl in red 
found a partner, the other two seemed forlorn 
and insulted. 

Then the pale blue car appeared again. The 
girls looked quickly up but gave no sign of recog- 
nition, nor did the driver. He turned to the left, 
reappearing within five minutes with another girl 
in an even more startling dress. She did not cross 
the road, however, until the car had disappeared. 
Then she ran, schoolgirlishly, to join her chums. 
Ten minutes later, both she and the girl in the 
crinoline had got off in taxis. The girl in the 
glittering sack seemed deserted and apprehensive. 
She wilted and drooped as she peeped first round 
one corner then the other. At long last, the pale 
blue car arrived and carted her away. The corner 
was empty under the early street lamp and the 
exaggerated warning shadows of two tall young 
policemen. But the car had beaten them by two 
minutes. Just round the corner at the crossing, out 
of sight of the policemen, a sweet young face 
popped its child-like nose round the iron railings. 
A moment later the same nymphet, dressed 
demurely in dark brown with white collar and 
cuffs, was walking rapidly away from the street 
Where the police advanced. Off she twinkled into 
Park Lane, half enjoying her game of hide and 
seek. 
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Roundabout 


When the police reached the corner there was 
no one in sight. The pale blue car was absent for 
fifteen minutes. Then it arrived empty and waited 
till a girl in office clothes came out of the shadow 
of the basement steps and handed a bundle of 
notes to the driver. She stood in the middle of the 
road and watched. Not until she signalled did the 
car turn and drive off. Once again police ap- 
peared quickly round the corner. But not quickly 
enough. The Lagonda accelerated in the opposite 
direction so fast they could not have seen his 
tail-light. There were several pairs of policemen 
on this chase. But there must have been dozens 
of pairs of eyes at every corner, in every basement, 
and often in the middle of the road. Only the 
hidden University Women observers from their 
balcony saw all the moves in the game. 


Virtuoso 


‘TELL ME Mr. Fou, is it true that you left a 
Polish sweetheart behind you in Warsaw?’ ‘No, 
nothing like that. She’s just a good friend of mine, 
that’s all. And she is much older than me.’ Uneasy 
laughter, At the Howard Hotel, in a half-circle of 
reporters, beaks open for gristle of gossip and 
cold-war crumbs, Fou Tsong, a slim, eager pianist 
in a shrewdly nonchalant grey lounge suit, watched 
his questioners with unfrightened eyes and calmly 
exorcised the spectre of cloak and dagger. The 
press men plodded on. Had he been hounded 
across London by red agents? Not at all? Was 
he in danger? No? Had the Chinese Embassy 
ringed his country retreat? Was it so that he was 
not’ allowed to play the piano in China? ‘Are 
your hands insured?’ A red-haired, bespectacled 
girl with an aggressive cigarette-holder leant for- 
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ward hopefully. ‘No?’ It seemed that Fou had 
no intention of being naturalised (‘i am a Chinese 
and will always remain a Chinese’), no plans to 
get married. A florid man with narrow eyes 
weighed in, ‘Put it this way,’ he saic heavily, ‘if an 
English girl got friendly with you, you wouldn't 
mind getting friendly with her.’ Fou politely 
agreed. 

He said he liked Handel very much, which (‘it’s 
a kind of joke, if you like’) was one reason for 
his coming to England. ‘Ah, the British composer,’ 
said a German voice. The group began to drift 
apart. An American was still- gamely pursuing 
the hare of power politics, The pianist’s soft re- 
plies faded into a background noise of crunching 
crisps, chatting cameramen and reporters getting 
their glasses refilled. A crowd formed round a 
big, fluent man with a fleshy face and ironic nose, 
who was explaining, ‘The authorities didn’t want 
him to come to Western Europe. You know, they 
regard even the Russians as decadent. They think 
he should be playing sterling working-class music 
to the Chinese working class, not decadent 
capitalist stuff to decadent capitalists. And accord- 
ing to them, everyone including all artists, must 
do manual work. He didn’t agree, and as he had 
a visa valid for all European countries, and was 
already officially in Poland, he just came.’ 

A tiny budgerigar of a woman in a velvet hat, 
comfortable as a barmaid, sidled up. ‘Oh, Mr. 


Fong, would you mind. . . . Oh dear, I'm sorry, 
I mean Mr. Tsong. What, it’s the other way round, 
is it? Well. . . .” ‘Tsong is a Christian name,’ said 


a burly Chinaman phlegmatically, his mouth 
clamped over a large briar. The television cameras 
were ready. Fou sat down at a dusty upright piano, 
caressing a few bars of a Chopin Berceuse. Arc- 
lamps glared down on his black hair and glinting 
teeth. The interviewer inclined towards the mike. 
‘Mr. Fou, we hear that you left a sweetheart 
behind you in Warsaw.’ 


Be'An Audience 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Wuat the British theatre needs 
in the New Year more than any- 
thing else is an audience. An 
audience is much more difficult 
to corral than a playwright, a 
critic or an actor. After all, it 
consists of people who hand 
over real money to appear in 
theatres. And why should they? Why should they 
have to strain over the fine print in the news- 
papers where the plays are indexed under the 
alphabetical order of theatres which is just about 
as sensible as listing books in a library under the 
names of the publishers? When they find the name 
of the play, they then have to try and remember 
what they have heard about it. ‘Isn't that the 
comedy about the young man who tries to gas 
himself?’ ‘No, I think it’s the one where they keep 
eating all that food on the stage and ringing each 
other up on the telephone.’ ‘Are you sure it isn’t 
the musical based on Shakespeare with an all- 
Negro cast?’ ‘But if Princess Margaret hasn't been 
then it must be too intellectual for your mother, 
dear.’ This is only the beginning. 





When you have found a play dull enough to 
suit everybody in the party, you have to find a 
night far enough off to suit everybody in the 
party. You book the seats, preferably through an 
agent. If you go to the box-office, there are always 
six people in the queue. Two of them are arrang- 
ing free seats and whisper through the glass arch 
as if they were ordering contraceptives by the 
gross. One speaks only broken English and is 
constantly having unimportant points of grammar 
corrected by friends on the sideline. The fourth 
refuses to believe that Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden are not the same theatre and suspects that 
some metropolitan confidence trick is being 
played upon him because he has a Northern 
accent. The fifth has not been to the theatre since 
Gladys Cooper was carried on in a shawl and is 
shocked to find that he cannot get a front stall for 
5s. 6d. The sixth one is you. When you reach the 
kiosk you can see only the top grey sausage curls 
of the box-office attendant. She is explaining the 
plot to a customer on a subterranean telephone. 
(When you telephone, she is always too busy 
talking to real customers to answer your silly 
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questions.) There is a man there in a dinner jacket, 
smoking a Wills Whiff and smiling a glazed smile. 
On no account is he permitted to speak to a 
customer. 

Having handed over the money for the tickets, 
shuffled your party because of last-minute confu- 
sions so that it now entirely consists of people you 
dislike including two whose names you can never 
remember, managed to sneak away from work 
early in order to go home and change into your 
most expensive and most out-of-date clothes, 
bolted a wiener schnitzel rolled in sawdust and 
topped by ice cream with five colours and no 
flavour, you are actually in the foyer among the 
gold basket work, the dandruffed greenery, and 
a crowd of bad-tempered people who have turned 
up five minutes late only to have to wait a quarter 
of an hour for their partners. 

The staff of the theatre are cunningly arranged 
by the man with the Wills Whiff so that they 
become scarcer and ruder as you tread the red felt 
into the bowels of the theatre. Invariably when 
you arrive inside, you find that the stage has been 
moved since last you were there so that it is now 
sited at some architecturally impossible end of 
the auditorium. You too are placed so that you 
will have the longest and most complicated trek to 
your seat. The attendants, dressed in the chocolate 
and puce satin costumes of a 1930s accordion band, 
make no move until they see which way you are 
going to play your hand. If you attempt to pose 
as a regular and guide your friends to the right 
row, the attendants immediately seize the tickets 
suspiciously and begin to throw doubts on the date 
and the number. Only the muffled oaths of the 
party behind you save you from being searched 
for contraband copies of the reviews. They refuse 
to sell you a programme and urge you on into 
what appears to be a plush cattle market. If you 
behave like a newcomer to the bright lights and 
ask for guidance, the attendant pushes aside your 
ticket stub as if it were contaminated and urges 
you on just the same. Only ten minutes after 
advertised curtain time, you have walked twice 
round the auditorium, passed once along an 
entire row without stepping on anything but other 
people’s toes, been impaled on two hat-pins, had 
two cigarettes stubbed out on your behind, ripped 
open your fly-buttons on corners, and been 
directed back to a block of seats only fifteen 
inches away from your original entrance point. 
It is no use complaining to the attendant there— 
she is indistinguishable from the original attend- 
ant, but she is not the same. 

The theatre, you soon discover, has been de- 
signed for some vanished race of dwarfs with 
bat ears and hawk eyes. The original audience 
could see round pillars, catch a mumbled aside 
bounced off the prompter, and divine which of 
three blurred pink young men in identical sports 
jackets is actually moving his lips at any moment. 
You arrange your enormous legs at right-angles 
to your torso, vainly attempt to claim one of the 
seat arms for one elbow (one of them must be 
yours whichever end of the row you count from) 
and try to breathe in without producing a wheeze 
which groans along the woodwork, ricochets 
back through the iron supports and ends by 
twanging the broken spring in your upholstery. 
Soon you actually begin to hear words, even 
scraps of sentences, and snatches of sound effects. 
None of them, however, seems to have anything 





to do with the play. ‘If Ethel thinks I am going to 
carry her trays she can just go and...’ ‘I’ve 
taken the order from the bald head with the dyed 
hair in Row C, thank you very much.’ ‘How 
many tonics do you want with these whiskies, 
Ada?’ Occasionally even this contemporary 
dialogue is drowned occasionally by the sound of 
some sporty employee tobogganing down the 
stone steps from the gallery on a tin tray while 
her supporters rattle their spoons in chipped mugs 
as encouragement. Really luxurious theatres even 
have synchronised lavatories which all flush 
juicily and refill at the same moment—usually 
when the hero is saying ‘My God, Bettina—we 
might be in the middle of the desert.’ 

While this demonstration of the alienation- 
effect is being staged in the corridors, the audience 
has been wedged in silent gloom. But then the late- 
comers begin to arrive. They all have seats in the 
middle of the row (the Lord Chamberlain’s regula- 
tions forbid centre aisles in most theatres). They 
stumble on in a brandy haze under the impression 
that the theatre is empty. There is invariably a 
fat man in charge who insists on finishing his 
anecdote—‘and then I said to old Jaggers, I said 
“One man’s mate is another man’s poison,” just 
like that.’ His entrance is sometimes the only 
really dramatic lighting effect of the evening. He 
stands there, silhouetted like a frog-footman 
against the bare bulbs of the corridor, arranging 
his party with Freddy next to Barbara and Cyril 
on the end with George. With his appearance 
begins the coughing—brilliantly syncopated and 
timed so that as each burst appears to have died 
away some virtuoso of the trachea will introduce 
the theme again on a different note from a dif- 
ferent part of the house. On a really wet evening, 
the team is augmented by a distinguished foreign 
hiccuper. 

All theatres have bars or what appear to be 
bars. But they have not been arranged for your 
entertainment. The purpose of the pseudo or 
theatre bar is to discourage you from leaving your 
seat. No matter how long the counter, there are 
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never more than two women behind it. They have 
been chosen for the honour because in the whole 
of their long lives they have never been in a real 
or public bar. They have heard of only two drinks 

~—a ‘short’ and a ‘light ale.’ Both, they know, 
must be kept warm. There is a little ice—for 
medicinal purposes—kept in a black plastic egg- 
cup, but this has usually melted during the first 
act. Only the first six customers are ever served. 
They cluster in threes around each woman. The 
rest of the counter is a no-drink zone. Many of 
the audience do stand here for the entire interval, 
but only because they are unable to get out. 

The second half of the play is much the same 
as the first. A few coughers now introduce a 
fruitier, more trombone-like quality into their 
solos. The late-comers are also late-getters-back. 
The lavatories gurgle and fizz without the touch 
of human hand. A professional laugher, whom 
the management share with the theatre next door, 
has been installed in the circle. He laughs as if he 
wanted to make sure that he was correctly quoted 
next day—‘Ha. Ha. Ha. Haaaah.’ In suburban 
theatres, he is sometimes given a round of 
applause. (In West End theatres, applause is re- 
served for sets so preposterously impractical and 
garish that even the front row notices them; for 
any piece of business lasting more than ten 
seconds and unaccompanied by dialogue; for any 
Philistine witticism or topical reference; and for 
actresses who have written autobiographies.) The 
end of the play is never known to take the 
audience by surprise. Even if the characters are 
still in the middle of the exposition, and the three 
stars have not yet appeared, there is one un- 
mistakable sign. The sound of the male attendants 
—that is, those with epaulettes—grinding open the 
outside exit doors, the sudden rush of cold wind 
rustling the chocolate boxes on the floor, and the 
distant hooting of the taxis as they rush off home 
to the suburbs before they can be hired by theatre- 
goers. I think the British theatre is livelier than it 
has been in twenty years. It must be. Because the 
audiences still brave all its terrors. 


Shaving-Mirror Faces 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Captain’s Table. (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.)— Old Man 
Motor Car. (Everyman.) — 
Mannequins de Paris. (Con- 
tinentale.}\—The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker. (General 
Release.) 

ONCE upon a time, and not half 

as long ago as it seems, British film comedies had 

a high if eccentric reputation in all sorts of foreign 

parts and a felicitous way of hitting nails on the 

head deftly, adroitly, and without appearing to 
try too hard—in fact, understating the whole 
business in a way that appealed to people, here 
and abroad, as being (whether it exactly was, or 
wasn’t) peculiarly British. The opposite now seems 
true. Everything is overstated, overemphasised, 
overgrown, directors galumph, actors hysterically 
overact, jokes scarcely large enough to be seen 
with the naked eye are magnified into grotesque 





embarrassments, like a face in a shaving mirror. 
Good British films are solemn occasions nowa- 
days. The light touch has vanished, and even if 
it hadn’t, jokes—idea-jokes, the joke-situation that 
will support a whole film—are far too rare; and as 
for 'nderstatement, that dear old homegrown 
quality was exported out of existence ages ago. 
You can’t, after all, live for years saying how 
unswanky you are without becoming swanky 
about that (as the textbooks on sanctity will all 
tell you). 

And so, when you have a British film on the 
adventures aboard a liner bound for Australia, 
and any number of the old familiar faces, you can 
be pretty sure of the sort of thing you're in for. 
And The Captain’s Table (director: Jack Lee; ‘A’ 
certificate) is just that sort of thing. Before every 
joke you get such an enormous nudge in the ribs 
that you sit there with a sense of bruised and in- 
jured anticipation: sure enough the joke comes 
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crawling along, and, not content with its slow 
arrival, hangs about till the sense of injury becomes 
permanent. The jokes are all based on ‘charac- 
ter’: once you know the character, you know 
the joke, and a perfectly satisfactory, even if 
repetitive, form of humour this is. But the charac- 
ters have to be worth knowing in the first place, 
else their continued reappearance, spry and self- 
satisfied as jack-in-the-boxes, has a lowering effect 
on one’s spirits. These aren't. There’s the deaf old 
lady whose hearing-aid falls in the soup and who 
always answers in friendly non sequiturs. There's 
the peppery major who puffs up and down the 
deck stripping off and pulling on his pullover. 
There’s the womanising first officer who takes 
measurements at beauty contests and teaches all 
the prettiest girls exactly how to put on lifebelts. 
There’s the girl going out to get married who gets 
engaged to a new man each evening. There’s the 
novelist permanently interrupted at the first sen- 
tence of his novel All About Janine: ‘The most 
remarkable thing about Janine was———’ he keeps 
writing, till finally a real-life Janine turns up and 
he absent-mindedly puts the typewriter through a 
porthole. And there are all the cliché-situations 
rolling relentlessly up: the children’s party where 
they hurl the jellies about and push each other's 


faces in the cream; the absent-minded passenger 


who reads in the empty swimming pool, till they 
decide to fill it; the nursery maid found kissing, 
who stammers that her job is ‘B...b... 
babies.” And above all there is the green oaf of a 
captain, whose name is Albert Ebbs (it would take 
a Guinness to carry that one), whose shoes squeak, 
whose red sock-suspenders show, who gets loudly 
drunk in the afternoon and terrifiedly chaste after 
midnight, to whom everything unlucky happens 
and who does everything as ineptly as he can, to 
come out, of course, on top in the end and married 
to the right widow. 


All this would be negligible rather than depres- 
sing if it were not so entirely typical of the present 
state of British film comedy. The stock characters, 
the stock situations, the stock-size girls, the stock- 
handsome men, above all the most glumly stock 
jokes and the tired old picture of a way of life 
that doesn’t exist and never as far as I know 
existed, are not just something that turns up in an 
occasional mediocre film, mediocrely directed, 
but the regular’ ingredients of our comedies. One 
of the troubles seems to be (apart from lack cé 
ideas, poverty of invention, and that air of dis- 
piriting staleness) the notion that anyone can act 
in a comedy, and all it needs to carry even a lead- 
ing part is a look of engaging bewilderment. Look- 
ing suitably bewildered but not adequately comic 
in this are John Gregson, Donald Sinden, Peggy 
Cummins and Nadia Gray; Richard Wattis and 
Reginald Beckwith, both sad-faced comedians, do 
something to cheer one’s melancholy. The film is 
taken from a novel by Richard Gordon, the 
populariser of medical japes. 

Old Man Motor Car (director: Alfred Radok; 
'U’ certificate) is a cheerful, purposefully jerky, 
and touching little film from Czechoslovakia 
about the early days of motor-bikes and car 
racing, large chunks of it looking like elderly news- 
reels—rain, speed and all—with a hurdy-gurdy 
background and lots of simple fun with. oil and 
exhausts and the other. ingredients of vintage 
comedy. A romance between a Czech mechanic 
and a pretty French girl in striped stockings is 
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charmingly conducted without the help of lan- 
guage, and it even seems credible that they should 
be married in the end, to a wedding march of 
hooters and honks. A good bet for older children 
on holiday, car-fiends especia‘'y. Mannequins de 
Paris (director: André Hunebelle; ‘U’ certifi- 
cate): a film that falls between the two stools of 
purposeful documentary and plain slush, about a 
husband and wife team in haute couture, a bunch 
of model girls, and a vamp left behind from the 
early Thirties sitting on a piano and singing in 
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Blue 


By SIMON 


Mrs. KEsSLER’s collection was 
shown at the Tate a few years 
ago, and it is splendid news that 
she has now executed a deed 
of gift, by which a sizeable 
proportion of these pictures 
will return to the Gallery on her 
death. A Daumier, a Degas, a 
Matisse, and two Modiglianis; of the latter, one is 
a wonderful caryatid, and the other a less interest- 
ing portrait of Madame Zborowska; two Renoirs, 
two Picassos, and one Toulouse-Lautrec are in 
themselves a superb bequest. But the collection 
and the bequest are dominated by Dufy. 

It is easy to dismiss Dufy as a pretty illustrator; 
indeed, his colour is always decorative and in his 
pictures it is always summer, always somewhere 
pleasant or gay—be it the seaside or the race- 
course—and his method is consistently lively, his 
line quick and smart in the Vogue sense. And yet. 
Consider the huge Le Champ de Blé, which is 
often reproduced nowadays. Big patches of green, 
blue and yellow swept on to the canvas. Smaller 
patches of more specialised and subtle colour 
added. The whole thing finished with detailed 
drawing in paint, but keeping in its last state the 
basic character of the first stage, being, that is, a 
lively illustration but also, fundamentally, a work 
in simple areas of colour. 

How good is the picture, and how good was 
Dufy? The answer is, probably, not very good, 
not even very interesting. Dufy’s whole wuvre 
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Hungarian, with a guitar. With that interesting 
actress Madeleine Robinson, woefully wasted; and 
Ivan Desny, quite as uninteresting as ever. 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker (director : 
Henry Levin; ‘U’ certificate): a series of painfully 
obvieus jokes about a domesticated bigamist with 
eight children in one city. nine in another, and 
business interests divided equally between the two; 
with Clifton Webb, Dorothy McGuire, the usual 
horrific child actors, and an air of genteel but 
unmistakable embarrassment all round. 
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lacked any sort of formal development, and any 
real concern for anything beyond his one con- 
stantly prevailing mood, his paint always main- 
taining its facile charm and glitter. But, if I may 
be indulged one moment of autobiography, I 
should add that when I first saw this picture as a 
boy, a keen hunting man was remarking that to 
own a picture of an orange cart-horse (Dufy, in 
fact, has drawn in a horse on an orange patch 
of paint; it could just as well have been a corn- 
yellow patch or a green) was very nearly a ques- 
tion for the hunt committee, and I realised, con- 
trarily but quite genuinely, that the Champ de 
Blé was real summer, despite the November damp 
of the Midland fields outside. And that is a suc- 
cess, even if a fairly limited one. 

At the Orangerie in Paris there is an exhibition 
which, as a whole and in its separate parts, is the 
most magnificent thing that can have happened in 
Europe for decades of French drawings, from 
Clouet to Matisse, all of which are now in 
American collections. The charm of drawings is 
in their private nature; they are not really made 
for hanging on a wall, however finished they may 
be. They are best kept guarded in a folder, to be 
gloated over one by one of an evening. For their 
attraction is two-fold, for on the one hand they are 
works of art for the esthete, and on the other 
they are drafts for something bigger and better, 
for the pictorial detective. The range of drawings 
in this exhibition provides pleasure so various 
that they defy enumeration. 
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To begin at the beginning, Clouet, straight stuff, 
no worries about organisation, a head and 
shoulders, and the thing’s done. Here one hotices 
much less aggressive characterisation than. one 
does in Holbein, but one must wait a long time 
for such unemphatic and solid excellence. In be- 
tween Clouet and Ingres, however, there are other, 
more exciting, things to find, from the liveliness 
of Callot to the airless splendour of Poussin’s 
washes, or the Claudes, made of a few lines and a 
quick wash, and full of sun and air and lucid space. 

A step farther on in time, among the de 
Largiellitres, Lancrets, Oudrys and Bouchers, 
Watteau’s drawings shine even more brightly than 
his paintings do in the same company. The page 
of six studies of girls’ heads has a sort of tense 
virility which is not to be found on the island of 
Cythera, let alone in the vapidities of Boucher. 
This is the Watteau of Le Grand Gilles. Boucher, 
for all his marvellous facility, was never of this 
company. The Fragonards are all very pleasant 
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and cosy, but the Hubert Robert drawings are 
wonderful—real working drawings, with a figure 
on approval in one position, and a distance 
explored and then perhaps abandoned in another 
corner. 

In the nineteenth century Corot, Delacroix and 
Millet never fail one; Guys, and Courbet in his 
bombast, always do. It is not until the Impres- 
sionists and their descendants are reached that 
unease disappears. In this large section it is 
Cézanne who dominates in water-colours as icily 
firm in design and as delicate in colour as jade. 
And at the very end of the exhibition there is a 
Picasso drawing of the back of a naked boy ona 
horse, which is perhaps the most remarkable thing 
in all these crowded rooms. It remains to be said 
that the drawings by Matisse confirm my opinion 
of him as the most vacuous and inept and over- 
valued artist to have entered the post-impressionist 
ranks, and to have reached investment status in the 
salerooms. 


Showing A Leg 


By LESLIE 


GETTING the best out of nylon 
@ee stockings depends largely on 
& two things (assuming they are 
made by reputable firms), cor- 
SH . rect fit and choosing the right 

stockings for the right occasion. 

Few people would walk into a 

shoe shop and ask simply for a 
pair of shoes by size without specifying type, style 
and colour, yet many women ask at stocking 
counters simply for ‘nylons.’ Since 78, per cent. 
of all nylon stockings sold are made of fifteen- 
denier yarn (three times finer than human hair) 
and presumably worn for all purposes throughout 
the day, it is no wonder that manufacturers are 
suspected (1 believe unjustly) of deliberately 
making vulnerable stockings. 

Twenty years ago nylon stockings did not exist. 
Today 93 per cent. of all stockings bought in Great 
Britain are nylon and ‘nylons’ has become the 
colloquial synonym for ‘stockings.’ This revolu- 
tion in strength and sheerness has created a lot of 
problems, not the least of which is the technical 
jargon and knowledge of manufacturers*idiosyn- 
crasies with which anybody setting out to buy 
stockings needs to be equipped. 

Having grasped the significance of gauge (the 
number of stitches in one and a half inches across 
a fully fashioned stocking) and denier (the thick- 
ness of the nylon thread—the lower the number 
the finer the thread) there is an immense variety 
of yarns and knits from which to choose apart 
from such additional refinements, provided by 
individual manufacturers, as ladder stops, expand- 
ing welts, ‘comfort feet,’ seam guides and gather- 
ing under the heel—to keep seams straight. 

When choosing a stocking, the choice must first 
be made between ‘fully fashioned’ and circular 
knit (unfashioned). Fully fashioned stockings are 
knitted flat (the shape is given by increasing and 
decreasing stitches as in knitting a sock) and then 
seamed by hand. This process takes thirty-five 
minutes a stocking. Circular knit stockings are, as 
the name suggests, knitted in a ring and the 
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shaping is done by altering tension and by heat. 
This takes only ten minutes a stocking, hence the 
difference in cost. The term ‘circular knit’ is used 
because ‘unfashioned’ evokes memories of shape- 
less rayon tubes. Today’s unfashioned (usually 
seamless) stocking is good value, but seams are 
more flattering. 

Besides the plain-knit nylon stocking made of 
monofilament thread (as opposed toa yarn twisted 
from more than one), which we think of as 
‘ordinary’ itylons, there are several kinds of stock- 
ing to choose from. Twin-thread yarn, with fila- 
ments knitted together (two twelve-denier threads 
io make a_twenty-four-denier stocking for 
example), has greater strength, for when one 
filament breaks the other may hold. Kayser 


Bondor’s excellent ‘Charmed Life’ carry a guaran- ; 


tee for this reason. Stretch stockings, of which 
Charnos have made a speciality, knitted from fine 
yarn. in minute loops, stretch flat when they are on, 
but they may snag a little more easily. Agilon is a 
stretch yarn, made like a coiled spring, which 
makes a clinging stretch stocking that is noticeably 
stronger and warmer than the plain knit because 
more air is incorporated in the weave. These 
stockings are particularly good for people with 
long, plump legs and small feet, or any other 
irregular measurement. Mesh, or fishnet, nylons 
are loosely knit and therefore sacrifice perfection 
of fit. They are good for active wear, but instead 
of ‘laddering’ they go into holes. Crimped or crépe 
nylon stockings are heavy and warm and are 
strong enough for country or school wear. They 
are in effect sixty-denier, made of two threads of 
thirty-denier twisted in opposite directions. A run- 
resistant ‘lock-knit’ stocking, ‘Lifelong,’ is made by 
Taylor Woods. It is exceptionally strong and has 


an attractive matt appearance, but at present it is; 


really only suitable for average leg measurements. 
The trade regards it as ‘the stocking of the future.’ 

To wear well, a stocking must fit. Although 
most makers offer about three leg lengths to each 
foot size, it is not always easy to get the ideal 
length. Correct foot size should be preferred to 
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correct leg length—important as this is—because 
if the foot fitting is not perfect the reinforcements 
are worn in the wrong place. A guide to comfort- 
able stocking length is the leg measurement from 
heel to suspender plus five inches. 

Some people have trouble with welts that fit too 


_ tightly. Ballito and Berkshire make a ‘dual torque’ 


or two-way stretch welt for women with large 
thighs. Others, with thin feet and long toes, find 
that satisfactorily long stockings tend to be too 
broad in the foot. To suggest that provision be 
made for different foot widths would further com- 
plicate the colour-size-make equations for the 
retailer in the buying and storing of stockings, 
though some makes of American stockings do 
have varying foot widths. Women with size prob- 


‘lems will probably find that Morley, Aristoc and 


Ballito have the widest range. There is also a firm 
in Leicester (Synchronised Stockings, Ltd., Allen 
House, Newarke Street) which will make nylons to 
measure. They charge 18s. for four (cash with 
order), 20s. COD. Their leaflet says ‘Send no 
money,’ but if you don’t you pay more. 

There are still some women who have not taken 


‘to nylon stockings, and they find it increasingly 


difficult to buy silk. Bear Brand think that this 
demand is going to grow and have put into pro- 
duction three types priced between 10s. 11d. and 
12s. 11d. However, except for people with an 


_allergy to nylon, I think that Aristoc’s nylon 


‘Dimsheen’ (successor to their silk ‘Dimsheen’) 
have all the advantage of silk (absorbency and 
softness) without silk’s lack of abrasion strength. 

Nylon stockings can be very uncomfortable in 
hot weather and some women find nylon feet un- 
comfortable all the year round. The answer for 
summer sufferers is sheer nylon mesh. For those 
who dislike ordinary nylon feet many firms have 
stockings with feet made of spun nylon, which is 
more absorbent than ordinary nylon. Aristoc have 
a stocking with a cotton foot, which for many 
people is even better, but unfortunately only in 
forty-five-denier.. A really sheer stocking with a 
fine lisle foot would, I am sure, find a ready 
market, especially in the summer. Knee-length 
stockings are invaluable for any hot summer days 
we may chance to have and for holidays abroad in 
warm countries, also for wear under slacks, but 
why are there no fully fashioned knee-length 
stockings made in England? Dickins and Jones 
stock an American make, ‘Felise,’ at 10s. 11d. 

A frequent complaint is that having found a 
particularly satisfactory brand and colour of 
stocking, its identity is lost after a few washings 
as there is no permanent identification mark on 
the stocking. From what makers tell me, this state 
of affairs will not be changed until an indelible 
waterproof stencil can be discovered, because it 
would cost too much to knit a mark of identity 
into the welt. Colour identification by means of 
some sort of number code would also greatly 
help the bewildered shopper who finds it hard 
to remember the fancy—and often quite irrele- 
vant—names given to the various shades. And by 
the time one has memorised ‘sunset moss’ as a 
favoured colour, it is already out of fashion and 
has acquired a different name. 


Stocking counters of big stores are usually the ~ 


best bet. Marshall and Snelgrove, for instance, 
have an excellent hosiery department offering a 
wide choice, and an intelligent staff who deal help- 
fully with all complaints. 
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Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, * 
one of the country’s largest advertising 
agencies, now occupies an entire 
building in the magnificent modern 
development directly west of Paddington 
Station in the centre of London's 

rapidly developing new West End. 


If you have any advertising, marketing or 
public relations problems, we hope you 
will write or telephone us in London or 
Newcastle. There are 400 men and women 
on our staff and we believe we are 
probably the most efficient and talented 
advertising agency in Britain, covering 
everything from packaged consumer 
goods such as cosmetics, detergents 
and food, to industrial products 

such as fork lift trucks and piston rings. 


We will gladly meet you on the platform 
at Paddington or any other station— 
and, should you come by car, a parking 
place is guaranteed. 


ee eee ee eee eee ee 


Also known as Wasey's 
Erwin Wasey, E.W.R.4&R. and E.W. 





# 


ERWIN WASEY, RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, LTD - Williams House - Eastbourne Terrace W.2. Telephone: AMBassador 3424 


Newcastle Office: 4 Archbold Terrace - Telephone: Newcastle 810224 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO : LOS ANGELES - TORONTO - RIO DE JANEIRO - SAO PAULO - OTHER OFFICES AND ASSOCIATES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





Never Advise 


By MILES HOWARD 


A READER asks, ‘Why are you 
reluctant to give advice? Every- 
body seems to—-Marriage Guid- 
ance’ Councils, this body and 
that body. Why not you?’ 

I was picked up on this point 
not long ago by a doctor, who 
pointed out (quite rightly) that 
it was part of his function to give advice to 
patients about their regime of life, diet and the 
like. A doctor who failed to give advice in this 
field would be failing in his duty. It isn’t that kind 
of advice | mean. Of course, we all give advice, 
and seek it, from day to day. The squash ball I 
play with seems to burst rather often, so I ask 
a more experienced player, and am told it’s too 
hard--I should play with a soft ball, and the game 
will be faster. The world’s affairs could hardly go 
on without advice of that sort. But there is all 
around us (one can almost hear it) a continual 
buzz of ‘advising’ about the conduct of life in its 
more personal and intimate aspect, and it was this 
I commented on. The advisory activity is fed by 
two lots of people—those who feel a need for help 
or guidance, and those who feel compelled tooffer 
it. The ‘reality-position,’ if 1 may put it that way, 
is that no adult can advise any other, and the com- 
pulsion to give advice, on personal matters, is a 
symptom, like headache or urticaria. The best ser- 
vice we can give to a friend in conflict and per- 
plexity is to let him taik, and listen: the talking- 
out will serve to relieve feelings and help the 
sufferer towards seeing himself and his problem 
more clearly. 

The solution to the conflict (if there is one) will 
be that much nearer; the final decision, in amorous 
affairs, for example, will be determined by the 
balance of emotions at that time, and by nothing 
else. The only way to offer aid is to provide a 
neutral canvas against which the person in trouble 
can project himself, so that he can discern how 
much is reasonable in his ‘posture,’ and how much 
is irrational and primitive. But the whole business 
of advice is like a vast industry; the more one 
examines it, the more complex it becomes. For 
instance, there is the person who seems tobe in 
need and asks for an opinion on some personal 
choice: what he really wants is to unload the 
responsibility for his choice on to someone else 
and he takes care to pick an adviser who will give 
an entirely misguided opinion; when everything 
goes wrong, as ‘it will, he has a scapegoat. Then 
there is that laree army of disgruntled folk whose 
lives haven't unfolded in the way that they hoped, 
so they are always ready to devote endless time 
and effort to advising other people how to put 
their lives in order. This kind of advising is a form 
of psychotherapy for the adviser, but it seldom 
does much good to the victim, except in allowing 
him to make a diagnosis of the adviser, which may 
be useful at some future time. 

Much more could be said about this, but per- 
haps this will go some way towards answering the 
question. The question, in any case, should be re- 
east: it is not that I am reluctant to give advice, 
Idon’t give it at all. 





Is it justified to give treatment by antibiotics, 
such as penicillin, to patients continuously? It 
has been suggested that this practice might lead 
to the breeding of strains of germs resistant to 
these very valuable remedies. However, two 
doctors, writing in the BMJ lately, believe that 
prolonged treatment with Tetracycline of patients 
with chronic bronchitis is not only justified but 
really useful: the relapse rate was reduced, there 
were no ill-effects and the bacteria did not 
become resistant. 

This could be a very important conclusion. 
The cost of chronic bronchitis, in terms both 
of human suffering and economic disability, must 
be very great. Even though antibiotics are ex- 
pensive, the calculated cost of a course of this 
treatment was only £50—not so much when it is 
put alongside the cost of a hospital bed, estimated 
at £25 per week. The Medical Research Council 
might now put in hand a large-scale trial of 
antibiotics for this plague of the city-dweiler and 
smog-inhaler. The Government might even do 
something about smog. How much more im- 
portant smog is to the nation than the timing 
of the next election! —but, then, it isn’t dramatic 
enough, merely a slow and quiet poison. 

+ + * 

For the better, or for th: worse (as some of 
the citizens of Britain seem to think), the attitudes 
of our society towards sexual behaviour are in 
flux. Kenneth Allsop of the Daily Mail recently 
remarked that some current successes, such as 
Valmouth and The Hostage, would not have 


? 


HERE was a tap at the window. 
‘Come in,’ I said. 

The curtains billowed in a perfunctory manner. 
The Labrador stopped snoring for perhaps a 
second, then went on snoring. 

‘He’s tired,’ I explained. ‘Had a hard day.’ All 
exiles tend to deploy a stock set of grievances; I 
was anxious if possible to forestall my visitor's 
customary diatribe against the modern dog. He 
finds the breed unpsychic, and likes to describe at 
some length the way in which, when he formerly 
materialised, dogs took evasive action with 
hackles raised, whining piteously and often (he 
says) foaming at the mouth. 

With a sound like a child’s sigh the ghost 
settled himself in an armchair. 

‘Nice to see you again,’ I said politely. 

“You can’t see me,’ snapped the ghost, ‘unless 
you turn those damned lights out. You know that 
perfectly well.’ 

‘Sorry. Figure of speech.’ He was clearly in 
his usual testy mood. ‘Feeling a bit run down?’ 

‘I'm not run down, I’m run through,’ said the 
ghost in a hurt voice, I remembered that he had 
a rapier (by T. Valpy of the Rue du Bourreau) 
sticking out of his chest and was slightly vain 
about it; on one of his earlier visits serious offence 
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found such ready acceptance by the public even a 
few years ago. The Lord Chamberlain’s unex- 
pected concession, in lifting the ban on ‘sensitive 
and serious plays on homosexual themes’, has 
opened the way for plays like Tea and Sympathy 
to be seen outside the membership of a theatre 
club. This reflects, in Allsop’s view, a change in 
public opinion; the new attitude, he thinks, is a 
scrupulous and serious one. Publishers, producers, 
script-writers and their kind are serving an 
audience that is more adult, more sophisticated, 
more tolerant and more rational. 

On television, Daniel Farson has talked before 
the camera to a woman who described how her 
marriage had been wrecked by her own frigidity, 
to nudists in their shivery sanctuary, and to a nun 
who explained her renunciation of the physical 
pleasures of marriage. What is really significant 
here is that not one letter of protest came from the 
millions of viewers. On this point, Farson said: 
“We found in these programmes that the more 
direct and plain-spoken we were, the less open- 
ing there was for the sly giggle and innuendo. We 
have had a huge number of letters thanking us 
for examining the problems so many people face, 
and showing how strong and healthy the interest 
is I'm sure that this approach can breed only 
tolerance.” 

I have more than once, in this column, taken a 
dig at television and its captive viewers: the 
passivity which it breeds, as Kurt Hahn wisely 
said, has much to answer for. So I’m especially 
glad to give credit where it is due: for the tremen- 
dous educative force of presentations like Far- 
son's, and the recent series on stress and disease. 
The next stage, surely, is that programmes on sex 
and delinquency, and social problems in general, 
should become more provocative and controver- 
sial, even outrageous—what matter, if they prod 
people into thinking? 


Visitation 


By STRIX 


had been taken when I inquired flippantly about 
his old assegai wound. 

‘Things going any better?’ I inquired. 

‘Not in the least,’ said the ghost gloomily. 
‘People don’t seem to realise how impossible life 
has become for us. A lot of the old houses have 
been pulled down. Half the ones that haven't are 
occupied by institutions of one kind or another, 
and you really can’t expect us to haunt a Gas 
Board.’ 

“What about the Stately Homes?’ I asked. 
‘Can't you panic an occasional coach-load of 
trippers?’ 

‘But that would get into all the newspapers and 
make the owner's fortune,’ the ghost pointed out. 
“You couldn't keep the public away with tear gas 
if they thought there was a chance of seeing a 
real ghost.’ 

‘Surely, though,’ I said, ‘there must be some 
more or less contemporary ghosts—the young 
entry, as it were—who are attached to modern 
houses and can adapt themselves to prevailing 
conditions?’ 

‘They're just as badly off as we are. A ghost’s 
got to what you might call play himself in before 
he can make his presence felt. In the old days it 
was easy. You flickered the candles a bit, 
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can you 
picture yourself 

IN, SAY, 9 years’ 

time? 


The men who come to Unilever under our management 

development scheme do not always have a very clear picture of what 

they want to do. Provided that this indecision is based on breadth rather 

than woolliness of mind, we welcome it. For we recognise that, as a man grows 

in experience, so his ambitions develop and may change course several times. ° 
We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 

interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, 

the organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 

quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 

aim to bring out whatever talent is in him; not to bend him to fit a particular 

groove or to work in an atmosphere that is unsuited to his personality. e 
We have room for both arts men and scientists. In both we look for the U/, / QMWOAW 

same thing—the ability, however latent at first, to develop as managers. In c 77 € 1 6 ] 

developing, a man will at times feel the need to change direction. The diversity of 

Unilever and its own ability to develop will generally satisfy that need. 





If you would like to know more about opportunities in Unilever, 
write to the address below for a copy of “Six Men on Business’’. 
Or ask your Appointments Board or Committee, if you are at a university. 


UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 164), UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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slammed a door or two, moaned, rattled your 
chains, and got everybody into a receptive mood. 
it's no good materialising until you've been 
through these preliminaries, because nobody 
notices you. Weli, there aren't any candles today; 
if you switch out the electric light people just 
think it’s a power cut. And there’s damn little 
future in moaning and rattling your chains when 
the television is going full blast.’ 

‘But quite a lot of ghosts operate out of doors, 
don’t they?’ I suggested. ‘Conditions can’t have 
changed all that much for them.’ 

‘Can't they just!’ exclaimed the ghost. “Take 
dear old George Fitzknype, for instance. Known 
him all my after-life; we were exorcised from 
the same parish together, years ago. He used to 
drive a coach behind six black horses from Lon- 
don to Bath with a girl inside screaming her head 
off. Hell of a bat they went, full gallop all the 
way, sparks flying from the cobblestones when 
they went through the towns. A most impressive 
sight, | can assure you. Well, the poor old chap 
still has to do the run, of course, but because of 
the lights and the traffic nobody sees him or hears 
him. It was all dirt roads when he started, but 
now you've got this tarmac stuff and he daren’t 
break out of a trot, I know of dozens of similar 
cases. You'd be surprised how many of us are 
affected by this new-fangled habit of flood- 
lighting churchyards.’ 

The ghost uttered what I recognised as his 
Mark | groan. 

‘I'm very sorry about all this,’ I said, ‘but I 
really don’t see what I can do to help.’ 

‘Some of us thought,’ replied the ghost, ‘that 
if you wrote an article about our plight it might 
get public opinion on our side.’ 

‘What good would that do you?’ 

The ghost was silent for a moment. 

‘I don’t know,’ he admitted. ‘But at least we 
shouldn't feel quite so—so out of things. Anyhow 
we think it’s worth trying.’ 

‘I don't,’ I said. ‘I think it’s a rotten subject for 
an article. People wouldn't be interested; and | 
don’t see why you and your friends should dictate 
what I'm to write about.’ 

‘Don't you?’ said the ghost quietly. 

The curtains billowed again, and he was gone. 

~ > * 

The lane behind my house used to be an old 
coach road and, as I. have more than once 
pointed out to the District Surveyor, little has 
been done since the railways came in. Fitzknype’s 
raking blacks have been thundering up and down 
it ever since my visitor left; the screams of his 
ravished passenger echo through the empty woods. 
There is a Grey Lady in the gunroom and one 
or possibly two others are gliding about the land- 
ing. A smallish man (he would, I think, be below 
the average height even if he put his head on 
again) is sitting in the hall bleeding, three duels 
are being fought with great ferocity on the lawn, 
an unidentified female keeps on jumping into 
the swimming pool with a loud cry of ‘Wicked, 
fwicked Sir Eustace!’ and the whole place resounds 
with groans, moans, clanking chains and the 
slamming of doors. 

In the circumstances (I hope you will agree) 
there was nothing for it but to write this article. 
As I lay down my pen the supernatural hubbub 
is subsiding. Thank goodness it was the cook’s 
evening out. 








99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


The Wolfenden Debate 
R.L. Archdale, Brian Hill, Derek Avis 
Mental Health Bill W. P. King 
Derriére-garde D. A. Young 
Science and the Arts Richard Wort 
Committal Proceedings Constantine Gallop 
Spanning the Great Divide ‘Failed M.A. 
York Minster Peter Flinn 
The Longest Word Robin Sternberg 
Christmas Questions 
Norman E. Palmer, Professor C.J. Fordyce 
The Church of England and Divorce 
Rev. W.J.S. Weir 





THE WOLFENDEN DEBATE 
Sir,—I confess to some headshaking over that sec- 
tion of the Wolfenden Report which Mr. A. A. 
Dumont (Pharos concurring) finds so lucid, reason- 
able and comprehensive. It starts by declaring that 
‘we are not attempting to abolish prostitution. ... 
We do not think the law ought to try to do so 
* and ends with the suggestion, confirmed by 
Sir John’s more recent utterances, that an essential 
object of the recommended legislation is to deter girls 
from taking up prostitution, on the streets or other- 
wise. Any penalty is ex hypothesi a deterrent, but 
this one is obviously meant to work; and since no 
profession starved of recruits can long endure, the 
law which ‘ought not to try’ to abolish prostitution, 
is in fact to be used for that very purpose, Indirectly, 
of course. When the doctor resolves to strangle his 
patient, it is well to let the mourners think that 
she died on the operating table. An operation is 
now to be performed, ostensibly to clear the streets, 
but I have yet to meet an anti-vice crusader who 
does not hope that it will prove fatal. 

I do not mean that Sir John and his colleagues 
have been insincere in suggesting methods by which 
prostitution may be conducted after it has been 
driven off the streets. But some of those methods, 
already illegal, will depend on the doubtful con- 
nivance of the police: all of them will depend, even 
more doubtfully, on the good sense and moderation 
of the press, Unhappily, it is plain that a formidable 
body of editors and scribes have assumed the mantle 
of militant virtue whose creed affirms that prostitu- 
tion, wherever it exists, is vice, and wherever it is 
seen to exist, is the flaunting of vice, and as such 
must be fought and vanquished. We had a taste of 
this last summer when a few prostitutes, thinking to 
escape the wrath, transferred their activities to a 
section of highway remote from any annoyable resi- 
dents, only to find the hounds of Fetter Lane hot 
on their heels crying ‘Vice on the A40!’ I do not 
believe that these gentlemen have any intention of 
calling a truce, once the streets have: been cleared. 
Touting or advertising, if widely practised, could be 
represented as a public scandal no less than street- 
walking; and no government could afford to remain 
deaf to the concerted voices of The Times, the 
People and the Daily Mirror. 

It is noteworthy that the banishment of the gentle 
comforters is likely to be accomplished at a time 
when, according to the Registrar-General’s figures, 
girls will be in short supply anyway. One may 
perhaps spare some sympathy for all those single 
and quasi-single men who will lack the charm to 
win what they now have the means to purchase. I am 
sure Mr. Dumont can look forward not only to clean 
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streets but to an unprecedented number of male 
virgins. Others may prefer to look back and be thank- 
ful to have passed most of their lives in the age 
of barbarism.—Yours faithfully, R. L. ARCHDALE 
Darenth House, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


* 


Sir,—In these arguments on ‘natural’ and ‘unnatural’ 
the last word surely has been said already. Montaigne 
wrote: 

‘Wee call that against nature, which commeth 
against custome, There is nothing, whatsoever it be, 
that is not according to her.’ 

And, in a later century, Samuel Butler echoed him: 

‘Men misuse this word [unnatural] as they do 
“spontaneous”—as though anything which is a part 
of nature could be “unnatural.” Whatever is, is 
natural, Instead of saying “unnatural” they should 
say “unintelligible to myself,” “disgusting,” or what 
not.’—Yours faithfully, BRIAN HILL 
7 Clarendon Road, Holland Park, W11 


* 


Sir,—I should be very grateful if Pharos would be 
kind enough and have courage enough to answer 
two simple questions—directly and without evasion. 

(a) Does the Government Bill which he supports 
contain provision for placing street-girls in prison 
cells or does it not? 

(b) Can he say that any truly humane writer can 
campaign for legislation which contains provision 
for placing journalistically defenceless social outcasts 
in prison cells?—Yours faithfully, 

DEREK AVIS 
3 Crescent Road, Great Baddow, Chelmsford, Essex 

[Pharos writes: ‘(a) Yes. (b) “Journalistically 
defenceless social outcasts” are continually being 
placed in “prison cells” for their offences, so that 
unless the definition of a truly humane writer is 
someone who would abolish prison sentences alto- 
gether I should think the answer to this question 
is also yes.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


MENTAL HEALTH BILL 

Sir,—Whilst general satisfaction with the main pro- 
visions of the Mental Health Bill has been expressed, 
there is considerable disappointment at the failure of 
the Bill to impose upon any authority the binding 
obligation to provide for mental after care and the 
general care of persons outside the mental hospitals 
and clinics. The work in these matters is allotted to 
the local authorities, but no direct provision is made 
in the Bill to provide the greatly increased finance 
necessary to carry out this work comprehensively. 

It is feared that the mental hospitals will remain 
congested by the patients no longer requiring treat- 
ment but who cannot fully fend for themselves out- 
side, and that there will not be sufficient convalescent 
homes where patients discharged as recovered can 
receive the sympathetic care and help necessary to 
complete the recovery and prevent relapse. It is per- 
haps understandable that the Government does not 
impose on local authorities obligations which it is 
obvious they have not the means of carrying out. | am 
afraid that it must be accepted that the necessary 
money will not be forthcoming. Local authorities 
have the right to delegate to voluntary organisations 
the duties to which | have referred. 

During the past eighty years the work of mental 
after care has been carried out by the Mental After 
Care Association, which now functions in twenty-five 
hostels of different types. The Association has put 
before the Ministry a scheme whereby, with the co- 
operation of the local authorities, we can deal with 
the problem in a simple comprehensive way and with 
a large saving of public money. 

I am glad to say that this scheme has been viewed 
with sympathy and understanding by the Ministry, 
who propose to include a reference to it in a memor- 
andum to the local authorities upon the ways in 
which they can carry out the provisions of the Bill. 
It may be, therefore, that the gap in the new legisla- 
tion will be closed through the medium of voluntary 
effort.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. P. KING 
Chairman 
The Mental After Care Association, 
Eagle House, 110 Jermyn Street, SW1 
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One makes a pet! 


The depredations of one caterpillar are nothing much, but caterpillars 
rarely come in ones. Multiply by x . . . and then, almost overnight, a 
cabbage crop can be eaten to the ribs, or a forest of young conifers 
become a desert of standing sticks. The only really effective answer is 
to strike back hard with insecticides. This is what growers are now 
doing with a new systemic insecticide called ‘ Phosdrin ’, developed 
by Shell specifically for the quicker, cheaper control of caterpillars 
and aphids. ‘ Phosdrin ’ virtually wipes out the heaviest infestations 
within a few hours of spraying. Yet it decomposes quickly, so that 
the sprayed crops may be gathered safely three clear days later. 
Very many of the protective chemicals now in general agricultural 


and horticultural use are supplied by Shell. Some of the most 
successful, such as aldrin, dieldrin, and now ‘ Phosdrin ”, are the 
direct result of Shell’s constant research. 

Shell are also one of the world’s foremost suppliers of essential 
chemicals to industry. If you have any task involving the use of 
chemicals in any form, Shell may well be able to help you do the job 
more efficiently. How about finding out ? 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, 
London W.1, who will see that your letter is directed to the 
department concerned. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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DERRIERE-GARDE 
Sir.—After an autumn concert season in London 


which, for brilliance, interest and enterprise, could 
not be equalled in any other capital in Europe, I 
fail to see why David Cairns should regard the some- 
what jess exploratory January programmes at the 
Festival Hall as displaying ‘our concert life in its 
true colours.’ May I suggest that he takes a look 
at the January programmes of Paris, Vienna, 
Brussels, Berlin and Amsterdam in order to achieve 
the right perspective? He might then regard it as 
being to London’s credit, rather than the reverse, 
that as many as twelve large-scale twentieth-century 
works are being performed at the Festival Hall in 
January—in spite of the fact that this is inevitably 
a month of post-Christmas relaxation in the concert 
world 
Mr, Cairns further complains that ‘no London pro- 
moter is yet prepared to... make room for 
Britten's Nocturne, three months after it was given 
at Leeds.’ | would like to inform him that this work 
is included in the concert to be presented by the 
English Opera Group at Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, on January 30, at 8 p.m.—Yours faithfully, 
D. A. YOUNG 
Chairman 
English Opera Group Association 
Oxford and Cambridge University Club, 
Pall Mall, SW1 


SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 

Sir,—In the article “Science and the Arts’ (Spectator, 
December 26) you do not distinguish between the 
various categories involved. First, consider the ablest 
group, which is proceeding to the crumbling-stone 
universities. It consists of boys who can take scholar- 
ships. in their stride. The majority of these very 
able boys are in the mathematical and science sixth 
forms of the well-known independent and grammar 
schools; thirty years ago they would have been in 
the Classical sixths of the same schools. In addition 
10 their specialist subjects, they will receive an all- 
round education with. more penetrating excursions 
into History, Languages and Philosophy than are 
given in the first year at Keele. They will have 
to develop a knowledge of German, French and 
possibly Russian to pursue their mathematical and 
scientific studies. Many of the ablest will do the 
mew Mathematical Tripos, Part II, at Cambridge, 
which gives a good introduction to the mathematical 
languages of modern science; and they will receive 
most of their lectures in the Arts School. 

Unfortunately, their good two-year introduction to 
Natural Philosophy cannot be followed up by an 
equivalent course in Philosophy, as the Moral 
Sciences Tripos is mainly concerned with the study 
of conventional wisdoms and neglects the study of 
the impact of conventional wisdoms with events in 
the real world. 

The boy who has had to concéentrate all his efforts 
to get into a crumbling-stone or red-brick university 
is in an entirely different category. Due to limitations 
of intellect he has had to work extremely hard to 
obtain proficiency in his specialist subjects; his case 
is the parable of the talents in a different form. 
University entrants in this category should die out 
after 1961, 

The able mathematician and scientist can proceed 
into fields of literature and philosophy if he has 
the need or inclination to do so. The classical, 
historical or linguistic specialist is often a stranger 
in the modern world, as he lacks a knowledge of 
essential disciplines. 

If Plato was alive today he would require that 
entrants to his academy had a knowledge not only 
of Geometry but of the Calculus and Later Algebra; 
those who lack these disciplines are excluded from 
wide fields of modern thought.—Y ours faithfully, 


Milford Hall, Salisbury RICHARD WORT 


COMMITTAL PROCEEDINGS 


Sir,—May I with all good will to Pharos describe 
his comment on my letter as hopelessly impractical? 

A prosecution file consisting of statements sworn 
as to some before a policeman (who has no judicial 
function and may have his own pet theories about 
what is-evidence or what is not) and as to the rest 
before a magistrate—Pharos does not say whether 
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a Metropolitan or Stipendiary or an active Justice 
of the Peace (these gerierally have to hunt in minima 
of a couple) or one who is put on the list of those 
who can only sign things still or what else—conjures 
up so hideous a legal hermaphrodite as to disable 
me from further impassivity. 

Would the magistrate have any jurisdiction at all 
other than to usurp the function of a Commissioner 
for Oaths? Would it be the policeman or the 
magistrate who decided whether there was a prima 
facie case? A dozen such questions expose the empti- 
ness of too facile a disposal of this important and 
troublesome subject. 

As | very elliptically said or implied in my earlier 
letter, broadly speaking in criminal matters nobody 
can be forced to say anything at all to anybody 
at all on oath or not on oath about anything at all 
otherwise than as a witness on subpeena (I leave out 
of account certain inquisitorial powers of the 
Revenue authorities). 

It is because the man in the street is so often 
ignorant of this that a large number of guilty men 
are convicted; indeed, I should say that perhaps 
even a majority of murder convictions could not 
come about if the accused declined to make state- 
ments to the police. 

Now to crystallise these maybe seemingly discon- 
nected observations, I do respectfully suggest that 
if committal proceedings are to go, about which 1 
say nothing, it is essential to understand the manifold 
juristic and evidential considerations involved and 
it is no use charging at it like a bull at a gate— 
Yours faithfully, CONSTANTINE GALLOP 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


{Pharos writes: ‘The procedure which I advocated 
would be applicable only if the accused did not com 
test that there was a prima facie case. The other 
difficutties raised by Mr. Gallop may be appalling 
to lawyers, but they do not seem to me to be over- 
whelming.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SPANNING THE GREAT DIVIDE 


5irn,—Fifty years ago, I won a County Major Scholar- 
ship worth £60 a year to a university. As this would 
not take me to Oxford or Cambridge even in those 
days, and my parents could not supplement the 
scholarship, | went perforce to the nearest and 
cheapest provincial university. Because I was going 
to be ordained, I read for a General Degree cover- 
ing as many subjects as seemed likely to help me 
most in my later training. Incidentally, I stuck to 
Mathematics, my best subject and one in which I 
could have taken Honours; indeed, I found myself 
in Class I in both Pure and Applied in my finals. 
I came away with a Pass degree, and I remain a 
B.A. to the end of my days, because that university 
requires a year’s further residence which I am unable 
to give. I have reached some eminence in the Church, 
and am not without honour, but I cam never add 
M.A. to my name. 

Now if I had been able to go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge and had taken a Pass degree I could have 
bought myself a Master’s degree. 

I hope the Great Divide may be spanned, not for 
me, but for the younger generation.—Yours faith- 
fully, , 

FAILED M.A, 

[Name and address supplied.—Editor, Spectator.] 


YORK_ MINSTER 


Sir,—Is it not time that, as in France, the nation 
took some responsibility for the conservation of our 
architectural heritage? Why does not this ‘conserva- 
tive’ Government establish a Ministry of Fine Art? 
—Yours faithfully, 

PETER FLINN 
St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, near Chester 


THE LONGEST WORD 


Sir,—Neither the SOED nor the OED includes any 
of the polysyntheticisms so far cited, but ‘flocci- 
naucinihilipilification’ (twenty-nine letters) is in both, 
with a history of more than two centuries.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROBIN STERNBERG 
Balliol College, Oxford 
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JANUARY 9, 1959 


CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Sir,—I should like to congratulate the Six Fellows of 
St. John’s College on maintaining the high standard 
of their Christmas Questions this year. However, if 
the answer to Question 11 (h) is to be ‘Rodgers and 
Hart,’ surely the question should be On Your Toes 
and not On the Town? The latter is an adaptation of 
Bernstein’s ballet Fancy Free and should not be con- 
fused with the Rodgers and Hart work.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

NORMAN E. PALMER 
28 Chargot Road, Llandaff, Cardiff 


* 


Sir,—lIt is strange that the question to which the 
Fellows of St. John’s provide wrong answers should 
be this University question. 
(a) Glasgow has not, and has never had, a depart- 
ment of Brewing Science—or brewing anything else, 
(c) Glasgow has a department of Naval Architec- 
ture, with a chair twenty-three years older than that 
at Durham.—Yours faithfully, 
C. J. FORDYCE 


3 The College, University of Glasgow, Glasgow, W2 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,—I would suggest, in all amiability, that Dr, 
Welsby familiarises himself with the facts of the 
matter on which he presumes to write; and, incident- 
ally, brushes up whatever he may have acquired of 
the principles of logic. 

The granting of a Royal Licence to Convocation, 
for the transacting of business professedly intended 
for parliamentary enactment, is a formality in no 
wise implying authoritative approval of the business 
itself. This, if and when presented to Parliament, is 
approved and enacted or is rejected (as was the 
case of the so-called Revised Prayer Book, and 
almost certainly will be the case of the so-called 
Revision of the non-existent Canon Law). Canon 
Welsby should understand that whereas the phrase, 
‘To consider and draft canons,’ speaks for itself, the 
phrase, “To make canons,’ means to enact canons 
(as both Canon Shirley and myself made clear in 
our published letters), a thing Convocation is legally 
forbidden to do. 

I would assure Dr. Welsby that the Director of 
Public Prosecutions is not being overlooked. It is 
not yet clear, however (1) whether the ‘pushing’ of 
non-existent canon laws is equivalent legally (as it 
is morally) to the same process applied to non- 
existent shares; and also (2) whether the bogus ‘Act 
of Convocation’ (of October 1, 1957) purporting 
to forbid the Church marriage of divorced persons 
however deserving, with its pontifical consignment 
of clergy like myself to perdition, and tricked out 
to counterfeit an Act of Parliament, constitutes a 
concrete enough swindle to warrant police court 
proceedings.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. S. WEIR 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich 





The Spectator 


JANUARY ii, 1834 


“The Members for Bath have for years given an annual 
subscription of 5/. to the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. At the annual meeting of the Society, 
it was stated that, in answer to an application to Mr. 
Roebuck, the new Member, stating the practice, and 
requesting he would afford his aid to the funds, the 
honourable gentleman, by letter, unequivocally declared 
his inability to contribute pecuniary assistance to that 
or any other local institution”—Morning Paper. 

When a seat in Parliament was supposed as 4 
matter of course to be turned into a source of private 
emolument to the Member, then it was all very proper 
—an understood part of the bargain indeed—that he 
should subscribe to the schools, hospitals, &c. of the 
town or county which he represented. But this should 
not be looked for from a really efficient and indepen 
dent Representative. He should be returned free of 
expense in every respect, and not be subjected to aa 
annual tax in the shape of “voluntary subscriptions 
The thing should be reformed altogether. 
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Blank-Verse Beasts 


By W. W. 


HAT would be the standing of Elizabethan 
(and Jacobean) drama if Shakespeare had 
never lived? (And in that case we should also have 
to deduct from it everything due to Shakespeare’s 
influence—which is saying a great deal.) No doubt 
the figures of Marlowe, Jonson and Chapman 
would be a little more clearly in view. There 
are fine things here and there in the other drama- 
tists, and of course the whole drama exhibits The 
Elizabethan World Picture. But it is hard to believe 
that our scholars, even if supported by such dis- 
tinguished connoisseurs as T. S. Eliot, would still 
be able to compel an awed respect for that vast 
tract of clodhopping comedy, superannuated 
chronicle, waxwork tragedy and megaphonic 
blank verse, which makes up the bulk of ‘Eliza- 
bethan drama.’ It would then be an academic 
commonplace to endorse Bernard Shaw when he 
brushes off Ben Jonson as a ‘brutish pedant,’ 
Webster as ‘Tussaud laureate’ and Marlowe as a 
‘blank-verse beast.’ And, besides showing up 
the glaring faults of the other dramatists, this 
imaginary subtraction of the national poet has 
another good effect. It brings startlingly on view 
how little true affinity there is between even the 
best products of ‘Elizabethan drama’ and Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies. To realise this is to see 
the irrelevance of the excuse (‘they help us to 
understand Shakespeare’) sometimes offered by 
those who admit that the traditional estimate of the 
Elizabethans is absurd. Shakespeare—the Shake- 
speare of Hamilet—is an Elizabethan dramatist, 
but he is modern and European as none of the 
others are; the relevant ‘understanding’ is an 
understanding of his and of other great poetry, and 
an understanding of ourselves and of the world. 
But leaving Shakespeare aside does at least 
do something positive for Ben Jonson. For it was 
in Jonson’s best work that the Elizabethan drama, 
which passed so rapidly from Kyd to Fletcher, 
from barbarism to decadence, had its classic 
moment. Mr. Partridge’s book! reminds us of this. 
It is a careful and often rewarding exploration of 
Jonson’s dramatic poetry through a study of his 
use of metaphor. The characteristic effects due to 
a Saliric inversion (in his imagery, characters and 
dramatic tableaux) of traditional moral and re- 
ligious symbolism have never been more keenly 
analysed. We are shown how the best work of 
Jonson, like that of other original but oddly 
thwarted artists, arose from a creative response 
to his challenging sense of chaos and unreality 
in the world he lived in, a general loss of bearings 
(‘the broken compass’). Perhaps Mr. Partridge 
treats this preoccupation of Jonson’s a little over- 
solemnly. Much of Jonson’s grizzling about con- 
temporary civilisation, the collapse of literary and 
moral standards, the derision of good art, the 
onset of social and spiritual anarchy, seems an 
uncreative obsession. We learn from him, as we 
learn from Langland, Pope, Wordsworth or 
Yeats, that the age is in a bad way; but Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Jane Austen are less insistent 
and none the less great artists. Not all Jonson’s 
diatribes convince us: for example, his anger with 
the groundlings and ‘nut-crackers’ who did not 
appreciate his plays. After all, it was to the popular 
theatre that he owed the stimulus to write a 
Volpone or an Alchemist instead of a Cynthia's 
Revels or a Poetaster. And in reading The Broken 
Compass we are constantly reminded that Jonson’s 
fenius itself contained an element—an essential 
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element—of the vigorously popular; Volpone, The 
Alchemist and Epiccene are Mr. Partridge’s chief 
texts, and they would be nothing without it. It 
was the nut-cracking audience which made a 
remarkable theatre-poet out of the tediously 
obsessional and bullying pedant who would other- 
wise be remembered (paradoxically) only as a 
superb and sensitive verse-artist whose influence 
runs deep in the greatest century of our poetry. 

Mr. Partridge’s mode of analysis entails frequent 
reference to the medieval background of Jonson- 
ian comedy and the survival in it of essentially 
medieval standards of conduct and manners. But 
the medieval Jonson is as much a figment of 
scholarship as the medieval Shakespeare. And it 
is one of Mr. Partridge’s merits that he brings out 
the vital force exerted in Jonson’s art by a 
markedly personal and strongly assertive ‘indi- 
vidual talent’ which would have been a historical 
impossibility in the morality-art from which it 
derives. Jonson never wrote anything with the 
greatness of Everyman—the one great medieval 
drama in English—but he could not have done 
the work which entitles him to judgment as an 
artist in his own right if his best things had had 
the profound anonymity and impersonality of the 
art of Everyman—that ecclesiastical art which 
reflects not a man but the deepest beliefs and fears 
and aspirations of a whole corporate community. 
Something of that art survives, in a direct form, 
in the pre-Elizabethan drama. But a glance at it 
only strengthens the conviction that work of the 
order of Everyman is very, very rare in that 
drama, and dull, gawky, primitive work all too 
common. 

An uneasy sense of this may be responsible for 
the rather tiresome injection of liveliness, over- 
writing and picturesque or scholarly irrelevances 
into the late A. P. Rossiter’s’? otherwise useful 
survey. He rightly stresses the popular rather than 
the ‘highbrow’ current in the history that leads to 
the greatest triumphs of the Elizabethan play- 
house. But this not very novel conclusion, while 
it may justify his analyses, which make difficult 
reading, of the ritual drama and the morality- 
patterns behind it, does not support his peculiar 
emphasis on the ‘ambivalence’ of those patterns: 
especially when it culminates in a Shakespeare 
who confounds the morality-patterns to the point 
of moral nihilism. It is hard to agree that in 
Measure for Measure ‘everything is multi-faced, 
and in the end we do not know what justice is or 
virtue either. 

Mr. Craik" shows no such perverse originality 
in his book on the Tudor interludes. These are 
short plays—those he discusses belong mainly to 
the early and middle sixteenth century—personi- 
fying vices and virtues in contemporary social 
terms. He gives us instead a useful, if dry, supple- 
ment to Sir Edmund Chambers’s volumes on the 
medieval and Elizabethan stage. The claim he 
makes for the historical influence of the interludes 
is considerable; for their intrinsic merit, modest. 
And this is as it should be; we cannot but feel 
a sinking of spirits as we contemplate such quot: 
tions as: 

Tenacity : Chud, chud, chud, chud. 
Vanity : Chud. chud, what chud? 
Ten. : Chud doe no harme at all. 
Van.: No, nor much good (I thinke) to great 
norsmall.... 


and read the accompanying comment: ‘the pur- 
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pose of this dialogue is not moral exposure but 
entertainment.’ I am afraid much of the ‘moral 
exposure,’ as well as the ‘entertainment,’ of the 
Tudor interludes is conducted in verse of that 
order. It is difficult to grant that anything import- 
ant in Shakespeare is due to what he had in com- 
mon with such dramatists. 

The dramatist who is illuminated by the study 
of medieval origins is Cyril Tourneur (assuming 
that he wrote The Revengers Tragedy). His art and 
morality are barbaric, compared with the best 
medieval work, but they have a vitality which 
derives from their strong popular rooting in tradi- 
tional Christianity, and a producer capable of dis- 
playing this might make The Revengers Tragedy 
seem less ridiculous than it usually does on the 
stage. All the same, it is barbaric and Tourneur’s 
surest claim to respect is that he could (at any 
rate in The Revengers Tragedy) write stretches of 
dramatic blank verse which are better than any- 
thing John Webster could do. I should add at once 
that the reissue’ of Mr. Lucas’s splendidly edited 
and annotated texts of The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi is very welcome. Yet the editor’s 
introductions exhibit the divorce between scholar- 
ship and criticism in its most extreme form; we 
have here the Lamb-Swinburne-Rupert Brooke 
tradition of Elizabethan criticism at its most 
fantastic. When we have granted the strong tragic 
pattern which is obviously intended in these plays, 
and done full justice to its religious, even theologi- 
cal character (the subordination of all forms of 
human evil to the central evil of the Court), it is 
still painfully clear that Webster's talent, though 
striking, was very limited, uncertain, and incapable 
of extorting a consistent unity from the incidental 
dramatic and poetic effects in which he specialises. 
The great lines retain their life and power at every 
re-reading and he remains a much more sympa- 
thetic and civilised artist than Tourneur, but I re- 
main unconvinced that Webster could write a 
passage Of dramatic blank verse as good as the 
opening soliloquy of The Revengers Tragedy. 
The fairest comparison is not with Tourneur, nor 
with Shakespeare (the comparison which Mr. 
Lucas, here cruelly unfair to Webster, presses upon 
us), but with Middleton, whose Changeling, written 
in collaboration with Rowley, is now available— 
tt has been hard to get-—in Mr. N. W, Bawcutt’s 
excellent) and beautifully produced  edition,° 
Middleton's theme, unlike that of The Revengers 
Tragedy, is psychological, and while he presents 
it in the usual Elizabethan conventions, he does 
convince us—as Webster frequently does not— 
that they are here appropriate for the revelation 
of an inner drama. The sub-plot remains as in- 
congruous as ever: Mr. Empson’s argument that 
it is otherwise Seems a mere ingenious sophistry. 
I remember an Oxford production in which the 
producer did show that the sub-plot was integral 
to the main action of the play. He achieved this 
effect, however, by altering the sub-plot. It is a 
drastic comment on Elizabethan tragedy to have to 
remark that The Changeling is probably the best 
tragedy of the period outside Shakespeare. The 
conclusion seems to be that we are less likely to 
have light thrown on Shakespeare by ‘the Eliza- 
bethans’ than by Keats or D. H. Lawrence or 
(thinking of King Lear) Anton Chekhov. 


' THe Broken Compass. By Edward B. Partridge. 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 

‘ENGLISH DRAMA FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE 
ELIZABETHANS. By A. P. Rossiter. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

' THe Tupor Intertupe. By T. W. Craik. (Leices- 
ter University Press, 25s.) 

‘Tue Waite Deyit and THe DucHESS OF MALFI. 
By John Webster. Edited by F. L. Lucas. (Chatto and 
Windus, 18s. each.) 

‘THe CHANGELING. By Thomas Middleton and 
William Rowlcy. Edited by N. W. Bawcutt. (Methuen, 
18s.) 
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Like Father 


The American Henry James. By Quentin Anderson. (John Calder, 25s.) 


‘Dove and Bowl certainly not models for other 
writers, a caviare not part of the canon (meta- 
phors be hanged for the moment)’ was Mr. Ezra 
Pound’s brief note on two of Henry James’s three 
late masterpieces. No other critic has passed a 
more careless, careful literary judgment. Cer- 
tainly not Mr. Quentin Anderson, whose solid- 
seeming new book on James adds The Ambas- 
sadors to this canon, while referring the caviare 
(metaphors be hanged!) to the already bursting 
ovaries of an altogether different sturgeon. His 
thesis, he warns us, ‘will come as a great shock to 
many of Henry James’s devoted readers.’ He 
asks them ‘to cultivate a certain naivefé’ and to 
become ‘to this extent collaborators’ while he 
introduces the prime sturgeon as none other than 
the novelist’s father, Henry James, Senior. Mr. 
Anderson explains how the deed of ovarian 
transfer, signed in childhood, was finally sealed 
in middle age after the fiasco of the opening night 
of Guy Domville in January, 1895: how the son's 
humiliating failure as a dramatist had broken 
down his last resistance, and how, to borrow a 
term from science-fiction, James was completely 
‘taken over’ by his father. 

No wonder, then, that The Ambassadors, The 
Wines of the Dove and The Golden Bowl are 
peppered with symbols or ‘emblems’ taken from 
his father’s writings, or that these three novels 
really represent the spiritual cosmology of Henry, 
Senior! The latter’s Swedenborgianism with a 
difference, notoriously ambiguous in its context 
but plain as a pikestaff in Mr. Anderson’s quota- 
tions, has related the novels together in an alle- 
gorical triptych. They now comprise a Divine 
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Novel whose common mythos impresses us even 
more than mere textural resemblances. They deal 
respectively with the three principal churches of 
our history: the Jewish, the Christian and the 
New Church, Spellbound, we read on. So James 
was a religious writer, after all. Mr. William Troy 
had hinted as much in one of his essays, and we 
can now perceive how truly seminal was his re- 
mark that, in this, James ‘simply followed his 
astonishing father.’ But a moment for reflection: 
strange that in a highly developed allegory the 
meanings should be so arcane; that in the 
‘apocalyptic’ third part of the trilogy Adam 
Verver’s dualism should be so forcibly trans- 
formed into a God-Man symbol; that, in fact, all 
the living interest of the characters discussed 
should be turned to abstraction, and the fiction 
finally reduced to an interplay of formule. 

There is really no need to worry. The crucial 
text of James’s letter of 1885 to his brother 
William scorches through the intricate trans- 
parency of Mr. Anderson’s 300-odd pages of 
‘explications, analogies, misconstruction and 
imaginative flights. Referring to his father’s 
Literary Remains, he wrote: 

It comes over me as I read them (more than 
ever before), how intensely original and per- 
sonal his whole system was, and how indispens- 
able it is that those who go in for religion should 
take some heed of it. I can’t enter into it (much) 
mYself—I can’t be so theological nor grant his 
extraordinary premises, nor throw myself into 
conceptions of heavens or hells, nor be sure that 
the keynote of nature is humanity, etc. But I 
can greatly enjoy the spirit, the feeling, and the 
manner of the whole (full as this last is of things 
that displease me too), and feel really that poor 
Father, struggling so alone all his life, and so 
destitute of every wordly or literary ambition, 
was yet a great writer, 

This ‘disavowal of interest,’ which Mr. Ander- 
son never suceeds in explaining away, when taken 
in conjunction wth James’s chief preoccupation 
as a novelist (‘the vivid picture and the very 
scene’) and his view that allegory was ‘apt to 
spoil two good things—a story and a moral, a 
meaning and a form,’ makes a flimsy thing in- 
deed of Mr. Anderson’s entire quasi-logical struc- 
ture. Adventurous, infuriating and deluded, it 
finally represents nothing so much as a brilliant 
example of the horoscope-cum-palmistry school 
of literary criticism. 

ARTHUR BOYARS 


More on the West Side 


The Puerto Ricans. 
(O.U.P., 25s.) 
PuERTO Rico became a United States possession 
in 1898. Until the Second World War little or 
nothing was done to ameliorate its poverty or aid 
its development. The population doubled and, with 
one of the highest birth-rates in the world, the 
island became terribly overcrowded. A trickle of 
emigrants had already left for the mainland and 
after the war the trickle became a flood. ‘Thrift’- 
class flights costing only £20 took the migrants 
to Idlewild airport. Gradually the Puerto Ricans 
displaced Negroes and European immigrants and 
today, in El Barrio and neighbouring districts of 

New York, there are 600,000 of them. 

Mr. Rand is a journalist and most of this highly 
readable book first appeared in the pages of the 
New Yorker. He shows us the slums of the city 
where the Puerto Ricans live, takes us to the island 
of their origin and follows the world’s first mass 


By Christopher Rand. 
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airborne migration back to New York. The migra- 
tion gets its impetus from low wages, overcrowd- 
ing, a 30 per cent. unemployment rate and Ameri- 
ca’s unrealistic immigration laws, which have 
cut off the supply of cheap labour from Europe. 
New arrivals find it hard to adjust. They speak 
Spanish, eat island dishes of rice and beans or 
salcocho, have yet to throw up strong leaders, are 
unambitious, noisy and gay, and like dancing to 
merengues and cha-cha-chas. They cling to the 
shreds of Spanish culture and to their old family 
and village relationships, with their own ideas 
about the management of home and children, 
which frequently exclude the formalities of mar- 
riage. They respond slowly to American efforts 
to teach them hygiene and introduce them to clubs, 
With their own language newspapers they still 
form an island in American society and tend to be 
an object of prejudice. However, Mr. Rand con- 
siders, if previous American experience is any- 
thing to go by, that it may take only a generation 
or so to assimilate them (or at least the less dark 
majority). Children are learning English in the 
schools, more families are beginning to slip west- 
ward and the Puerto Ricans are gradually being 
‘indoctrinated with the “joining” idea’ by schools, 
clubs and settlement houses. 

Mr. Rand’s style is deceptively casual and his 
eye for detail sharp. He relies a little too heavily 
on the general, and often contradictory, views of 
health authorities and social workers rather than 
on the opinions and experiences of Puerto Ricans 
themselves, and he might well have made at least 
some use of sociological evidence from the Carib- 
bean, like Rogler’s vivid study of a Puerto Rican 
town. But these are small blemishes in an other- 
wise rich and balanced account of the facts behind 
race prejudice. 

PETER TOWNSEND 


Ultimate Repellent 


The World of Spiders. By W. S. Bristowe. (Col- 
lins New Naturalist Series, 30s.) 


THERE are those who could ignore the enormous 
spider above their bed and fall into a dreamless 
sleep, or careless of the gooseberry plumpness 
of the creature’s abdomen would dispatch it 
casually with one blow of a pigskin slipper. For 
the true spider-coward none of these is a tolerable 
alternative and the preservation of sanity may call 
for some ingenuity. I have spent the best part of a 
night in the country trying to gas one of these 
monsters with a beekeeper’s smoke-gun. Even 
heroic cures for the phobia seem fallible, the 
author of this book once, on advice, having eaten 
a house-spider without ridding himself of any of 
his horror. One of that class to which the insects, 
crabs and prawns belong, the spiders arose from an 
elongated, worm-like aquatic ancestor by editing 
out its redundant segments. The compact, eight- 
legged summaries which resulted nimbly colon- 
ised dry land and were forced by pressure of num- 
bers to diversify in order to escape wasteful com- 
petition within a large group of animals with 
identical needs. They preyed voraciously upon 
their insect cousins, forcing these by natural selec- 
tion to great feats of protective ingenuity. Winged 
flight may have arisen thus, leading the spiders in 
turn to fresh contrivances like the intricate orb- 
web or the silken tube of Atypus which lies along 
the ground like the finger of a glove; insects alight- 
ing upon its surface are transfixed through the 
belly by the fangs of the spider hanging upside 
down on the ceiling of the tube. The give and take 
of natural selection fill the pages of this unusual 
book with its unique drawings and Fabre-like 
observation. If such diverting and beautifully 
presented knowledge is any antidote to_terrof 
this book is de rigueur. JONATHAN MILLER 
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Russian Dunces 


Turgenev’s Literary Reminiscences, With an essay by Edmund Wilson. Translated with an 
introduction by David Magarshack. (Faber, 25s.) 


THis is the first appearance in English of Tur- 
genev’s Reminiscences, and while his description 
of the times is neither copious nor intense it will 
do much to restore attention to a side of his talent 
which has been overlooked in the West, where he 
is still perhaps one of the great princes of belles- 
lettres, afluent and zsthetic, seen as through an 
aroma of cigars and retrievers. The more he is 
received into his Russian environment, however, 
the more conscientious, practical and patriotic he 
will appear. These sometimes lame and casual 
recollections share a passionate sense of Russian 
life and character. The word ‘Russian’ is used 
virtually as a technical term signifying tender 
praise: Ivanov is that ‘kind, honest, unhappy 
Russian artist,’ a ‘Russian torrent’ flowed through 
Belinsky’s ‘entire being.’ This patriotism also 
entailed a close concern for the nation’s troubles. 
He despised the Tsarist Establishment, refused the 
theoretical remedies of the Slavophils and the 
Revolutionaries, but offered many insights and 
suggestions which pass inspection admirably now. 
There was a certain wincing, indecisive, cosmo- 
politan streak in him: it was probably character- 
istic that his frantic behaviour at nineteen on a 
burning schooner was something he had to explain 
away later in life (perhaps it is the explaining 
away that seems indecisive) and that he should 
say when the French workers met the army at the 
barricades in 1848, ‘I had no business to fight 
either on one side or the other: I went back home.’ 
But none of this alters that fact that he thought 
very seriously about what was happening in 
Russia and cared about it in his own way as an 
artist; his art detested serfdom, for instance, by 
creating its image in his Russian stories. It almost 
seems as if he has been treated as an wsthete on 
the strength of the very delicacy of his interest in 
Russia, of his intentness and moderation and of 
his reluctance to take narrow, declamatory lines. 
Edmund Wilson’s reminders are a pleasure to 
read. In other ways, of course, the other writers 
cared too and at that time indeed politics and 
literature had reached a high point of intimacy. 
The Reminiscences were written to make the 
author’s point of view quite plain in the debates 
and disagreements that had arisen—the point of 
view of a deeply Russian nature who distrusted 
‘Russianism’ and preferred the best traditions of 
the West. The lions and charlatans whom he sees 
about him in literary society are types of national- 
istic complacency and the book is really a sort of 
fragmentary Russian Dunciad with Pushkin, 
Gogol and the critic Belinsky, whose friendship 
gives Turgenev his finest passages, as the repre- 
sentatives of a true literary standard. 

The situation of the Russian writer in the 
modern world is clearly prefigured in these old 
debates about the kind of service which the 
imaginative writer owes to his society and about 
his relation to ideas and causes. And Turgenev’s 
view, with its dislike of the writer who ‘develops 
ideas, anticipates the view now conventional in 
the West, where the writer is someone who ob- 
serves and explores and where Pasternak will 
lend to be regarded as one more Westerner, one 
more casualty in the long history in Russia of 
arranged or committed literature. Turgenev came 
to his conclusions in the thick of censorship and 
repression and was even arrested for publishing a 
dull obituary tribute to Gogol. The great writers 
of the age had a hard life. They composed a 
Superb fiction, establishing the taste by which it 
might be judged; and, threatened continually by 
the government censor and the revolutionary 


critic, they staked out, as Rufus Mathewson writes 
in a recent work of scholarship, The Pesitive Hero 
in Russian Literature, ‘an area of leisure and 
equilibrium in which they could examine the 
deeper meanings of their countrymen’s suffering.” 

Turgenev brought out the Reminiscences in 1869 
at a time when the rival taste created by the 
revolutionary critics had sunk his novels into dis- 
repute and when it seemed right to speak of his 
record as a liberal and of his underlying artistic 
convictions. Most of his book is taken up with 
these questions and with his Dunciad. But there 
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are random pieces besides, of which the most 
interesting is the description of how a privileged 
party watched the last hours and execution of a 
French murderer. The feeling of disgust which he 
imparts, and which Dostoievsky found disgust- 
ingly squeamish, comes very near the contempor- 
ary sensibility—among those, outside the House of 
Commons, who have thougit about it—in the 
matter of capital punishment. ‘Absolutely no one 
looked like a man who realised that he had been 
present at the performance of an act of social jus- 
tice.” The edition has a foreword by the translator 
and a helpful essay by Edmund Wilson (appar- 
ently reviewing Mr. Magarshack’s life of the 
novelist, so there is an amiable necklace effect 
about the whole thing) on Turgenev’s character 


and themes. KARL MILLER 


The Uses of Philosophy 


Aristotle and the American Indians. By Lewis Hanke. (Hollis and Carter, 18s.) 


THERE have long been two. views of Spanish 
policy towards the native inhabitants of the 
American empire which Spain conquered in the 
sixteenth century. The ‘black legend,’ popularised 
by Elizabethan propagandists and Jong orthodox 
in England, emphasised the cruelty of this policy, 
the extermination and enslavement of the Indians. 
The ‘golden legend,’ more popular in Spain and 
with some recent non-Spanish historians, stresses 
the benevolent Spanish intention of bringing 
Christianity and civilisation to a barbarous people. 
Purveyors of the ‘golden legend’ are apt to dwell 
on pronouncements of the government in Madrid 
and of the Church; and on the activities of some 
priests. Its opponents point out that government 
instructions were not carried out, and draw atten- 
tion to the actual behaviour of the settlers, so 
eloquently denounced by the humaner priests. 
Pope Paul III said Indians should not ‘in any way 
be enslaved’: but since no Spaniard in America 
did manual labour if he could possibly avoid it, 
the reality was rather different. A Franciscan, 
more favourably disposed to the native population 
than most Spaniards, ‘would rouse Indians in the 
night and beat them,and .. . “lovingly propelled 
them towards heaven by blows.” ’ The views of the 
Indians are inadequately recorded. 

Professor Hanke studies a crucial incident in 
the centuries-long conflict between advocates of 
black and golden policies—the debate at Val- 
ladolid in 1550-51 between Bartolomé de las Casas 
and Juan Gines de Septilveda. The former was 
the selfless and indefatigable defender of the 
Indians’ interests, an opponent of slavery and of 
forcible conversion; Septilveda was an Aristotelian 
scholar who applied to the American Indians his 
master’s view that some people were by nature 
slaves. The debate, rather naturally, led to no 
conclusion; the Spanish government ‘could not 
accept the views of Las Casas without provoking 
a revolution in America. But the discussion 
summed up the rival attitudes, and Professor 
Hanke uses it to combat the special pleading of 
some who—for obvious contemporary reasons 
have tried to whitewash Septilveda’s ‘sane and 
prudent imperialism.’ Professor Hanke reminds 
us that Diirer ‘marvelled over the subtle ingenuity’ 
of American Indian artists; and quotes many others 
besides Las Casas who were appalled at the treat- 
ment which the Indians received and at the attempt 
to deprive them of human rights. Sepilveda was 
as consciously opposed to enlightened public 
opinion in his day as was Aristotle in his. 

Professor Hanke writes with learning, humanity 
and intellectual passion. He draws an unforget- 
table picture of Las Casas at the age of seventy- 
six doggedly fighting back against the leading 


scholar of his day, arguing that the American 
Indians were in many respects superior to the 
Greeks and Romans, and insisting that ‘Mankind 
is One’; ‘all the peoples of the world are men.’ He 
hoped to liberate his own people ‘from the error 
and very grave and very pernicious illusion in 
which they now live and have always lived, of 
considering these people to lack the essential 
characteristics of men, judging them brute beasts 
incapable of virtue and religion, depreciating their 
good qualities and exaggerating the bad which is 
in them.’ He wanted to ‘stretch out our hands to 
them in some way, so that they would not remain 
oppressed as at present . and kept perman- 
ently down in the darkness.” Las Casas’s battle, 
as Professor Hanke reminds us, is still not finally 
won. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


The Jacobite 


Movement 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


An entirely new edition of a valuable book, 
largely rewritten and now presented in a single 
volume. 16 plates, 35s. 
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The 20th 


Maine 
JOHN J. PULLEN 


By following a single regiment through the 
American Civil War, John Pullen builds up a 
vivid picture of what it was like to be a soldier 
in the first great modern war. //lustrated, 30s. 
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On From Eternity 


The Pistol. By James Jones. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

Daybreak. By Suzy Morel. (Harvill, 13s. 6d.) 

The Hit. By Julian Mayfield. (Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 

Sound of the Sea. By Leo Walmsley. (Collins, 15s.) 

The Unspeakable Skipton. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Macmillan, 15s.) 


Some time shortly before Christmas the word 
goes out from publishing houses and no more 
novels arrive till the New Year, so that 
the parched public may absorb those already 
in the shops. Now the sluice-gates have peeped 
open again and the first rivulet of new fiction 
courses down the furrows. Some of these books 
are indeed only trickles, but there is force and 
depth in the last of them. 

The Pistol will not tempt me to read Mr. Jones’s 
From Here to Eternity, which sounds very long, 
unless someone will guarantee that it is written 
with much more distinction than the new book. 
During the confusion of the first bombing of 
Hawaii, a young soldier makes off with an issue 
pistol, and this becomes, for him and almost every- 
body who sees it, an object of exaggerated 
importance. He convinces himself that it really 
belongs to him, that his life depends on it; and 
he defends it bitterly against all attempts to de- 
prive him of it. It is a sort of emblem of the 
fantasies which occupy inexperienced minds under 
the prolonged threat of action. Mr. Jones cour- 
ageously supplies a rather flat ending and there 
is some wit in the construction of the story. There 
is lots of military detail, and the natural settings 
are adequately drawn. But short as it is, the book 
is repetitive and uneconomical, a difficult book to 
give a damn about. 

Suzy Morel’s Daybreak (Ce Matin-la) is another 
short novel, translated with gaiety by Virginia 
Graham. By now we seem to know a lot about the 
social and amorous habits of French, as of all 
other, youth. This time the girl-narrator suddenly, 
out of a snowdrift, goes off with a young man 
on a scooter; and their friendship, during which 
they throw things about a good deal but do not 
make love, is the morning filled with light alluded 
to in the title. They are not rebelling against any- 
thing, or trying to be clever, but simply accepting, 
‘without expectation,’ the giddy uniqueness of a 
situation which adult commonsense will not 


tolerate. This quality, in the person of the boy's 
thirty-year-old brother, ends the idyll, and the 
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lovers for no good reason part: ‘Oh my brother, 
my friend, my brother!’ There is the ghost of an 
idea in this charming book; but the word ‘charm- 
ing’ drowns the rest of the critical vocabulary. 

The Hit is not charming at all; it is a serious 
and ambitious little novel, a genuinely illuminat- 
ing study of Negro life in New York as well as 
an efficient product for the market. There is some 
sentimentality about the great American dream, 
and I didn’t care for the sex, which is too like that 
in every competent American novel; this may be 
because it is there to meet the same stereotyped 
demand, a consumer need as simple and as tedious 
as pagination. At the centre of the book is a 
middle-aged Negro who has gone slightly mad 
after years of aimlessly trying not to be an 
ordinary Negro; he expects God to make his for- 
tune by means of a daily lottery or number-game. 
Mr. Mayfield shows with ease and power how this 
game dominates Negro life—there is none of that 
amused self-criticism characteristic of the English 
working-man’s flutter. Hubert represents this deep 
preoccupation at the stage of mania and equipped 
with a well-developed theology; and when he wins 
he will simply walk out of the life of his quarter 
in pursuit of the satisfactions and prestige denied 
him by colour and poverty. He does win, hence the 
title. He has a worn wife and a randy taxidriver 
son who worries about turning into another 
Hubert. In the end luck, if you can call it luck 
where there is no uncertainty about the outcome, 
goes against them all, and they settle back into 
their restlessness, their noisy hoping against hope. 
This is a first novel; hard and competent almost 
throughout, it invites one’s admiration, though not 
the expectation of better novels to come. 

Like all Mr. Walmsley’s books Sound of the Sea 
depends little on plot and much on the evocation, 
by an accumulation of detail, of childhood scenes 
and circumstances. It is reasonable to say that this 
writer appeals directly and strongly to certain 
tastes I do not happen to have; to those who 
possess them it will seem idiotic to say that all his 
books are the same book. Here he writes again 
of a young boy in a Yorkshire fishing village. A 
ship is wrecked, Mafeking is relieved, there are 
gang fights; the boy’s father sells a picture, the 
boy finds, loses and finds again a dog; he is nearly 
drowned by the tide; the vicar’s demented soldier- 
son comes home. Since the boy is the narrator 
there is a pleasantly primitive quality about the 
scenes and the dialogue; if you like the passage 
about the dying Queen you'll like the book. 

Miss Hansford Johnson’s novel is. yet another 
short one, but she is such a good novelist that one 
has here (as nowhere else in this list) the feeling 
that the length is right, and the product of great 
tact and technical skill. The setting (Bruges, an 
agreeable and clever substitute for Venice) is 
splendidly sketched. Skipton is a Rolfe-like mon- 
ster, a paranoiac novelist living on his wits and 
polishing infamous libels on his benefactors. Since 
he is so venoraous, and an impotent pimp into the 
bargain, it is odd, the blurb suggests, that we are 
‘on his side,’ I don’t know why this should ‘trouble 
the mind’; Miss Johnson is here exploiting an 
ancient and well-known trick of the trade. She 
does it with a Greene-like ingenuity, and a tinge 
of Mann’s preoccupation with the disasters that 
happen when the sufferer gets involved with the 
creator. The revenge taken by a nasty bookseller 
on Skipton, who has insulted the bookseller’s nasty 
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poetess-wife, struck me as a shade implausible, but 
all in a good cause; there is a fine excess in the 
spectacle of all the sane men, indeed of life itself, 
actually persecuting the paranoiac. Miss Johnson 
demonstrates considerable comic energy in charac- 
terisation, and also in Skipton’s Corvo-ish letters 
to a long-suffering publisher and his daily addi- 
tions to a manuscript already sizzling with hatred, 
Had the book been set in Venice it might have 
been altogether too much like Rolfe, and Skipton’s 
dissolution uncomfortably reminiscent of another 
death in Venice. As it is, The Unspeakable Skip- 
ton is a very original and satisfying comic achieve- 
ment. FRANK KERMODE 


Many Are Chosen 


The Harrap Anthology of French Poetry. Edited 
by Joseph Chiari. (Harrap, 21s.) 

The Penguin Book of French Verse. 2. Sixteenth 
to Eighteenth Centuries. Introduced and 
Edited by Geoffrey Brereton. (Penguin, 5s.) 


THE most remarkable thing about Mr. Chiari’s 
anthology is his long introduction. At one moment 
I found myself delightedly concurring in some 
flash of insight (he is very revealing, for instance, 
on the different potentialities of the English and 
French languages), at the next I was fighting for 
breath in a welter of heaving generalisations. ‘The 
Pascalian moment of grace born from nakedness, 
anxiety, void and faith in God's mercy, echoes the 
cogito of Descartes reached through willed 
nothingness. . . .” I read that six or seven times 
before | realised it was unlikely to yield a mean- 
ing. As readers of his Symbolisme from Poe to 
Mallarmé will know, Mr. Chiari comes before us 
with distinguished credentials: he is bi-lingual, 
he knows his Donne, his ironic Byron, his Hop- 
kins, and he is steeped in the practices, both poetic 
and critical, of Mr. Eliot. There is virtually no 
respectable criticism—the kind that keeps both 
eyes on the text—in English, or in French, for that 
matter, of the major French poets, Martin Tur- 
nell’s book on Baudelaire being a luminous excep- 
tion; and Mr. Chiari would have performed an 
important service in offering us some. It may be 
that in a survey of fifty pages close textual criticism 
can hardly be expected; yet if Mr. Chiari is pre- 
pared to devote nearly two of those pages to 
taking Maurice Scéve down a few pegs, it is not 
unreasonable to expect demonstration rather than 
rhetoric. Nor is the editor consistent when it comes 
to the compilation of his anthology; if, as he 
believes, ‘there is nothing in Scéve which com- 
pares . . . with the best sonnets of Louise Labé,’ 
why allow Scéve the greater space? Unless, of 
course, you hold to proportional representation, 
in which case a good quarter of any anthology 
would go to Hugo, hélas. But, if you set aside the 
disappointments of the introduction, this is a de- 
pendable choice and a good guinea’s worth. 

Mr. Brereton’s short, lucid introduction to the 
second volume of the Penguin anthology has the 
virtue of quietly imparting information. This con- 
tinues to be an excellent series. The prose transla- 
tions are simple and accurate and, considering 
the phenomenal aridity of the poetic landscape in 
France in the eighteenth century (Mr. Chiari has 
nothing in his collection between Boileau, who 
died in 1711, and Chénier, who was born fifty 
years later), the selections have been cunningly 
made. I can’t help feeling, however, that it was 4 
mistake to exclude Racine on the grounds that his 
great verse is all dramatic: these Penguin antholo- 
gies are for the general reader and extracts from 
the plays (Mr. Chiari has made some adroit ones) 
would be much better than nothing. The picture 
one gets of seventeenth-century French verse 
without its presiding genius is oddly lopsided. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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ARISTOTLE 
and the 


AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Lewis Hanke 


é Perhaps the greatest debate of our time, the 
one on which the survival of our civilization 
may well rest, is that concerning the relations 








between the different races. 


Many people think this is a new tesue, 
peculiar to our own age, but the debate wes 
raging furiously in sintoonth- -century Spain, 
at that time approaching the height of its 
colonial power in the New World. 
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T’bloody Gas-bracket 


Small-Town Politics. By A. H. Birch. (O.U.P., 
25s.) 

THE public-opinion polls, the political commenta- 
tors, the leader-writers, the Man in the Saloon 
Bar (‘G’night, Mrs. Gilligan’), even the politicians 
—they all spend what must seem to the Recording 
Angel a dreadfully unproductive lot of time try- 
ing to find out how people intend to vote. The 
psephologists go one better, or possibly one 
worse; they try to find out how people did vote, 
until they reach the pinnacle of lunacy with the 
Cube Law, which states, very roughly, that under 
our electoral system any party winning a certain 
number of seats will have that number of repre- 
sentatives. What very few people have ever tried 
to elicit is why voters vote as they do; and such 
attempts as there have been have tended all too 
often to rely on the reasons given by the voters 
when asked. This technique is suspect; for if it is 
a fact—and we are all agreed these days that it is 
—that the man in the street doesn’t know what 
he wants, how can the poor sap know why he 
wants it? 

I have myself run a fair gamut of voting in my 
time. I have voted Labour and Liberal. I have 
abstained, I have deliberately spoilt my ballot- 
paper, and once I came within an ace of voting 
Conservative, though on that occasion there was 
a distant rushing sound and a momentary darken- 
ing of the sky. But why I ever did any of the 
things I did in the seclusion of the polling-booth 
is hot easy to explain. Does anybody find it easy? 
Mr. Gaitskell would tell you, if you asked him, 
that he votes Labour because he wants a Britain 
where men and women live their lives to the full in 
freedom and dignity, accepting their responsibili- 
ties to one another, no longer divided by outdated 
social distinctions. Indeed, he will tell you that 
even if you don’t ask him, for it comes from the 
preface to The Future Labour Offers You, Mr. 
Macmillan, on the other hand, will tell you (just 
try to stop him telling you) that he votes Con- 
servative for almost precisely the same reasons. 
What the voter wants to happen, and the way he 
votes, have never had much causal connection, and 
today the two things have less than ever before. 
Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Macmillan may want all 
those jolly things, or they may not; but they won't 
bring them about by voting. Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Macmillan, of course, know this perfectly 
well, as I do. But lots of people, up and down the 
land, do not. So here now is Mr. A. H. Birch, 
Senior Lecturer in Government in the University 
of Manchester, to let them in on the secret. Mr. 
Birch’s team descended upon the quiet little 
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Derbyshire town of Glossop (pop. 18,000, Man- 
chester 13m) and gave it a remarkably thorough 
politico-sociological going-over. Glossop, for a 
number of reasons, was especially suitable for his 
investigations; it was small enough, it was com- 
pact, it was isolated, with a stable population and 
a history of locally controlled government and 
social life. 

The conclusion, which is as tentative and 
cautious as respectable academics like Mr. Birch 
would naturally make it, is a delightful one; what- 
ever the reasons are, they have precious little to 
do with Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Macmillan, who 
could swop policies tomorrow and grow an extra 
head each for good measure without the admir- 
able folk of Glossop allowing it to affect them 
overmuch. The first thing that emerges from this 
book is the sturdy independence (it is only another 
word for intelligence where party politics is con- 
cerned) of the voters. It has long been a familiar 
fact of British political life that voting does not 
follow class lines; at least one-third even of those 
who would describe themselves as ‘working-class’ 
vote Conservative, for example. But in Glossop, 
it seems, voting does not even seem to follow 
political lines; very remote indeed sound the 
drivellings of Smith Square (not to mention Parlia- 
ment Square) when people are worried, not about 
some abstract concept called ‘Housing,’ but about 
their outside lavatory, when they tend to vote for 
a shopkeeper candidate rather than an office- 
worker because they meet the former and not the 
latter, when the old religious ties of the town 
(despite the fact that the decline of church-going 
and church membership in Glossop is not widely 
different from the average for the whole country) 
tend to throw voters into one camp or another, 
when the prominent trade unionist sits upon the 
Municipal Council as a Conservative, and when 
the members of the Liberal Club regularly defeat 
a proposal to refuse membership to Conservatives 
or Socialists. 

Glossop, in short, votes the way it does for all 
the reasons human beings adopt any course of 
action rather than any other; and these are not the 
rational, tidy reasons that all the reach-me-down 
Enlightenment figures of the party headquarters 
like to pretend. This is heartily to be commended; 
apart from the fact that it is one in the eye for 
Mr. David Butler, it means that the strength of 
party feeling and party behaviour is far less strong 
than regular attendance upon Westminster and the 
annual conference jamborees lead one pessimisti- 
cally to suppose. It is very encouraging to learn 
from this excellent study that there are still people 
about who treat the emissaries of the political 
parties as the legendary Yorkshireman treated the 
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glossy salesman from the metropolis; he listened 
carefully and apparently with enthusiasm to all 
the glib, effortless patter, then rose, left the room 
and was heard saying to his secretary, “There’s a 
chap from Lunnon in the office; see ’e doesn’t 
pinch t’bloody gas-bracket while I’m gone.’ 
BERNARD LEVIN 


Babet 


The Cardinal de Bernis. By Sir Marcus Cheke. 
(Cassell, 25s.) 
CARDINAL DE Bernis is seldom recalled as much 
more than an agreeable eighteenth-century diplo- 
mat, and this full-length, admirably indexed 
biography suggests but one, a moral, reason for 
rating him higher. A minor poet and abbé, once 
so poor that he owned but a half-share of the 
breeches in which he dined, his charm assisted 
him, to Versailles and Venice, to friendship with 
Madame de Pompadour, with whom, becoming 
a light-weight Foreign Minister, he promoted the 
disastrous Austrian alliance. A Cardinal before 
ordination, an efficient and versatile Archbishop, 
he ended as a sumptuous Ambassador to Rome, 
manipulating papal elections, suppressing Jesuits, 
dispensing lordly hospitality to the most cele- 
brated names in Europe. Sainte-Beuve praised his 
polished and graceful mind; Casanova and 
Joseph II he could entertain with equal aplomb. 
He was generous, loyal, reasonable and, in an 
age of cringing, remained curiously upright. 
Cleverness without goodness, he observed, is 
ultimately more boring than goodness without 
cleverness. ‘In spite of myself moral considera- 
tions are claiming me: it is the malady of those 
who are nearly always in solitude.’ Though few, 
in fact, were less in solitude, even during tem- 
porary exile. A feminine character himself, he 
lacked the persistence of his formidable and 
foolish patroness. He was shrewd enough to see 
the deficiencies of the regime, but he continually 
retreated before the profiteering grotesques that 
maintained it. And he over-indulged in his own 
maxim: never tire of the desire to please. 
Pompadour called him ‘my fluffy pigeon’; Vol- 
taire, less genially, ‘Babet.’ His wit, in Sir Marcus’s 
pages, is largely offstage, unless his habitual 
reference to Pompadour as ‘God and His Saints’ 
may pass. As a report on the eighteenth century 
this book is detailed but conventional, best in the 
Roman and Venetian passages. The writing is not 
always appropriate to an age that minced steadily 
towards ruin with a dignified elegance that haunts 
us yet. Madame d’Etoiles ‘dresses to kill’ and De 
Stainville ‘makes a bee-line at Madame de 
Pompadour.’ PETER VANSITTART 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,026 


shown with a flourish (7) 
29 _ a jelly in the West Country 


ACROSS 
1 The cross-talk comedian’s recipe 
for that sagging jaw-line? (6) 


4 And have six off? How dull! (8) 30 Wycherley’s was plain (6) 
DOWN 


10 oo at the very foundation? 





Solution on January 23 


do this, perhaps (3-6) 
18 ‘Not in lone —— hung aloft the [> 
night’ (Keats) (9) 
20 Put your best foot forward, my 
lad (4-3) 
22 The girl with a load of trouble (7) fF 
23 ‘Glorious the ——’s train’ (Smart) 





(3-4) 
11 Rough sea leads to spilt fuel (7) 
12 I go on horseback to the drag (10) 
13 They’re a lot of busybodies! (4) 
15 Treatment for planetary hot-heads 


(3-4) 
17 | cee on hand for sempstresses 


) 

19 Exclamation of the. disappointed 
Scottish huntsman? (7) 

21 ‘I have had my labour for my 
——’ (Shakespeare) 

23 I can’t say I haven’t a clue! (4) 

24 Re antiques (anag.) (10) 

27 Disorder within a port is self- 
evident (7) 

28 Approval about an advertisement 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s T 
a book token for one 
opened on Jan. 20. 


1 ‘The other, upper crust A regular 
——’ (Gilbert) (9) 

2 The winners are a beefy lot! (7) 

3 Set up a sapper to meet a Yeoman, 
but there’s no obligation (10) 

5 Came the dawn? (9) 

6 ‘Oh, fie, Miss, you must not —— 
and tell’ (Congreve) (4) 

7 int up the railings? Not likely 


8 Cries’ on seeing a pound in the 
rising river (5) 
Do you ’ear that? (4) 
14 No curves accommodated obvi- 
ously in such corsetry (10) 
16 The function of the compiler is to 


Century Dictionary and a second prize of 


'wentieth 
will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
solutions: Crossword No, 1,026, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


(5) 
25 You'll find it in the hotel behind 
the river (4) 
26 ao your girl in a mixed direction 
) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,024 

ACROSS.—1 Dogberry. 5 Prosit. 9 Cow- 
slips. 10 Inform. 12 Tangles, 13 Elector. 
14 Restoratives. 17 For ever after. 22 
Lacunac, 23 Cutties. 24 Tartar, 25 Silicate. 
26 Sister. 27 Intermit. 
DOWN.—1 Ducats. 2 Gowans. 3 Eulalic, 
4 Repositories. 6 Ringent. 7 Sportive. 8 
Tamarisk, 11 Petrifaction. 15 Afflatus, 16 
Procures. 18 Vendace, 19 Entwine, 20 
Disarm, 21 Assent. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs, M. Thorley, 16 Circular Drive, 
Greasby, Wirral, Cheshire, and Mr. J. W. 
Ross, 6 The Close, Heath Lane, Black- 
heath, SE3, 
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THE END OF THE AFFAIR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN twenty-five years of experience 
of City life I have never seen the 
elders so emc..-nally upset as 
they have been over this battle 
for British Aluminium. In the 
face of common danger—say, a 
Labour victory at the polls or a 
‘leak’ tribunal—the banks and 
finance houses will always stand 
shoulder to shoulder, united 
against the outside rabble. But 
on this occasion they are split, or 
at least there is a gap in the phalanx through 
which, the wiseacres say, a political enemy could 
steal at some future date and capture the citadel. 
This is regarded very seriously indeed, for it has 
the smell of treason. 

The City has always prided itself on its loyalties 
as well as on its integrity. It is, after all, the only 
part of the British scene where the Establishment 
moves and works as a solid, concerted force. In 
other walks of professional life the Establishment 
is often found to be divided in counsel and dis- 
united in action. But in the City it thinks as one 
mind; it speaks as one voice; it acts as one man. 
This is not surprising because the same men, or 
the same kind of men, all Establishment-minded, 
sit on all the City boards—the Bank of England, 
the joint stock banks, the discount houses, the 
merchant banks, the finance houses, the invest- 
ment trusts, the insurance companies, the pension 
funds, even the unit trusts—and they come into 
the City to do the same Establishment job, which 
is pulling the levers in the signal box which con- 
trols the main-line traflic on the capitalist system. 
A rebel must never be allowed inside the box. 
There is a tacit understanding that in the event 
of any dispute the matter will be referred to the 
Master of the Establishment—the Governor of 
the Bank of England—whose decision will be 
final. But, alas! on this occasion the rules of the 
Establishment have been broken; a rebel has 
actually appeared among the finance houses, a 
comparative newcomer—S. G. -Warburg; the 
Governor of the Bank has been called in but has 
failed to bring about a compromise. Mr. Warburg 
and Sir Ivan Stedeford of Tube Investments were 
determined to get control, even if it meant Mr. 
Warburg stealing the finance business of a com- 
pany which had been so carefully nursed by his 
fellow-bankers in the City. But who cares when 
it is Birmingham versus the City, or Warburgs 
versus the vested interests? 

Since I last commented on this extraordinary 
fight developments occurred which caused tempers 
to rise to boiling point. The bankers of British 
Aluminium, Lazards and Hambros, got together 
a powerful syndicate of bankers and finance 
houses supporting the proposed sale at 60s. of 
BA shares to the Aluminium Company of 
America (Alcoa), which offered to buy half of 
any holdings (outside the Tube Investments 
group) at 82s. provided holders agreed not to sell 
the other half before March 31, 1959. It was an 
ineffectual offer because it left Tube Investments 
free to bid up the market price above 82s., which 
they promptly did—to over 85s. Moreover, the 
bankers reserved the right to refuse tenders when 
acceptances exceeded £7 million. Their idea, 
apparently, was to acquire about 1,700,000 shares 
~and sterilise another 1,700,000 shares—because 
’number of important shareholders holding about 
2,000,000 shares, had intimated to them that they 





were refusing the Tube Investments offer then 
based on 78s. a share. This offer, if successful, 
would have given the banking syndicate power 
over 5,400,000 shares out of a total issued capital 
of 9,000,000 shares. But Tube Investments and 
Reynolds Metals, went on buying in the open 
market and acquired, it is thought, last week and 
on Monday last, about 2,150,000 shares. This 
would be in addition to their existing block of 
1,800,000 shares. Now they have made a new offer 
to BA shareholders—one Tube Investments share 
(now down to 75s.) plus 88s. in cash (against 78s.) 
for every two BA shares ex dividend. Allowing 
for the likely acceptances of this generous offer 
it is Obvious that. Tube Investments will obtain 
over 51 per cent. of the British Aluminium capital. 
The uncommitted shareholders will certainly not 
refuse an aluminium gift horse. 

I can sympathise with Helbert Wagg, the old 
bankers of TI, who have had to describe the offer 
of the rival banking syndicate, consisting of their 
old friends, as childish, for I believe the story that 
they knew nothing of the take-over bid conceived 
by TI and Reynolds Metals in conjunction with 
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Mr. Warburg. It was unfortunate that the bank- 
ing syndicate should have expressed themselves so 
harshly. It is not for them to say that ‘the main- 
tenance of British Aluminium as a separate British 
company in partnership with Alcoa (holding a 
third interest) is in the national interest,’ for the 
national interest is left for the Government to 
decide. It is obvious that putting BA in a holding 
company owned 51 per cent. by TI and 49 per 
cent. by Reynolds Metals is not against the 
national interest either, unless it can be proved 
that TI is inefficient or that Reynolds Metals is 
less efficient than Alcoa, which no one has sug- 
gested. The Treasury will no doubt bless the fait 
accompli, for it is not the present Government's 
policy to interfere with free enterprise. Whether 
a Labour Government would have allowed the 
law of the jungle to prevail is another matter. 

This may, of course, be a point of principle for 
a Conservative Chancellor. The law of the 
capitalist jungle, in economic terms, is the law of 
competition and it must always be left open to 
those who think they can run a company more 
efficiently or exploit its assets more adyan- 
tageously to make an offer to its shareholders to 
part with control—at a price. But what a price to 
pay for BA in the middle of an aluminium reces- 
sion! | would have thought it cheaper for Sir 
Ivan Stedeford to build up his own production of 
virgin aluminium even if it takes a little longer 
time. 


NT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ze week in Throgmorton Street began with 
a selling wave in equities. Most professional 
investors are now expecting at best a pause and 
at worst a correction in the equity share markets 
before the bull movement is resumed. This does 
not run counter to my own views and I think it 
would probably pay the small investor well if he 
employed any idle funds for the moment in the 
gilt-edged market. There is a good technical 
reason why government stocks should move up 
in the short term, for there is no maturity after 
the repayment this month of the 2 per cent. 
conversion until October 3, when £300 million 
of 3 per cent. War Loan falls due. The Treasury 
has therefore no need to press on with its funding 
operations, selling longs and buying shorts. The 
longs should thus have a chance to rise farther: 
War Loan 34 per cent. has already recovered to 
674. With this movement I would expect a firm 
market in bank shares. It has been a good banking 
year. The first half of 1958 was marked by high 
interest rates and the second half by increased 
banking turnover. Four of the ‘big five’ have 
already announced higher dividends and in spite 
of fiercer competition I see no reason why their 
profits in 1959 should not advance again with the 
further expansion of the economy. With no 
depreciation on their investment portfolio to 
detract from their new trading prosperity this 
is a boom time for bank shares. The yields offered 
range from 4 per cent. on Westminster ‘B’ to 4.65 
per cent. on Midland. You pay your money (out 
of savings, I hope) and you take your choice. 


Gallaher 


The preliminary figures of GALLAHER for the 
year to December indicate a rise of over 15 per 
cent. in profits (before tax) and an increase in 
equity earnings from 43 per cent. to about 53 per 
cent. The dividend is being increased from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. and the directors intend to 
make a rights issue of one-in-four in the near 


future. They hope to maintain the 25 per cent. rate 
on the enlarged capital. This is very good news for 
shareholders and the price quickly rose from 38s. 
to 42s., at which the dividend yield (without allow- 
ing for the rights issue) would be about 6 per cent. 
This is an attractive return and the shares should 
appeal both to those who want a well-covered 
income and to those who like a quick capital 
profit. 


Minerals Separation 


Mention of S. G. Warburg, the finance house 
behind the Tube Investments bid for British 
Aluminium, reminds me that MINERALS SEPARA- 
TION, among its many varied interests, owns 20 per 
cent. of the capital of Mercury Securities which 
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controls. Warburgs, which in turn controls 
Brandeis Goldschmidt, the metal merchants and 
brokers. Minerals Separation is something of a 
mystery company which originally had large 
interests in the Rhodesian copper companies. 
These have now been reduced and its main indus- 
trial investment.is now a 60 per cent. holding in 
Foundry Services, which renders technical ser- 
vices, and in Jackman, which supplies plant and 
equipment to foundries all over the world. It also 
owns Howard Pottery, which manufactures orna- 
mental pottery and in turn controls two com- 
panies making hospital ware, teapots, etc. The 
trading and profit record of Minerals Separation 
is quite impressive. There has been a steady rise 
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in net profits over the past eight years and in 1954 
there was a scrip bonus of 300 per cent. For 1956 


and 1957 30 per cent. was paid out of earnings . 


of 43 per cent. and 50 per cent. respectively. An 
interim dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid in 
respect of the financial year ending December 
last and the final will be declared in May. At 26s. 
the 5s. shares return a yield of nearly 6 per cent. 
In 1947 over 50 per cent. of the company’s capital 
was acquired by a group of institutional investors 
under the leadership of Industrial Finance and 
Investment. Mr. J. N. Buchanan is chairman and 
Sir A. H. Rowell deputy chairman. Mr. S. G. 
Warburg is on the board. I think the shares are 
well worth buying for long-term investment. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ATE AND LYLE have increased their trad- 
ing profit for the year ended September 30, 
1958, from £5.96 million to £6.2 million, which 
is probably due to more favourable raw material 
values. There was a decline in sales from 2.19 
million to 2.08 miliion tons, but raw materials at 
£102.1 million cost £27 million less than last year. 
There has been a considerable reduction in the 
bank overdraft from £3.93 million to £872,009. A 
further improvement in the liquid position is likely 
to occur during this year. The dividend of 164 
per cent. is covered 2.1 times by earnings, and at 
the present price of 76s. the £1 ordinary shares 
give a ‘blue chip’ yield of 4.3 per cent. The chair- 
man’s statement will be made later this month at 
the annual general meeting on January 14. 
Dorman Long have pleased ordinary share- 
holders by raising their dividend from 10 per cent. 


to 12 per cent. for the year to September 30, 1958. 
This perhaps is due to the fact that a period of 
heavy capital expenditure has now been completed 
and that in the past, dividends were kept on a 
conservative basis. Group profit for the year was 
£10,354,171 against £10,778,284 and the net profit, 
after tax, was lower at £3,807,484 against 
£4,384,332. The gross figures do not appear yet to 
reflect any benefit to be derived from the recently 
completed new plant and the new universal beam 
mill. The £1 ordinary shares at 27s. 9d. xd. yield 
9 per cent. An extract from the chairman’s full 
report appears on this page. 

Minworth Metals have shown only a slight fall 
in profits for the year to July 31, 1958, in spite of 
a very héavy fall in the price of wolfram (the raw 
material for ferro-tungsten) from 9s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. 
per Ib. Trading profit was £114,691 against 
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£114,054 and the net profit, after tax, £41,024 
against £41,039. Apart from the fall in the price of 
ferro-tungsten the company has had to contend 
with the slackening steel output. However, lower 
prices for the raw materials have benefited the 
company’s liquid position, the bank overdraft of 
£51,785 has been repaid, and cash has increased 
fron: £114 to £43,990. The dividend of 25 per 
cent. from earnings of 39 per cent. has been main- 
tained on the Is. ordinary shares, which are now 
quoted at 2s. 3d. to yield 11.3 per cent. The shares 
could improve on the strength of the recent in- 
crease in the price of ferro-tungsten and the better 
outlook for the steel industry. Sir John Fox, the 
chairman, states in his report that, technically, 
the year was one in which investments of the past 
paid full dividends, a large part of earnings being 
due to the research and development of previous 
years. 


Unit Trusts. In our issue of December 26, 1958, 
we referred to British Shareholders’ Trust; since 
its flotation at the end of November, the trust 
has sold over 10 million 10s. units. We also men- 
tioned the flotation of another trust, the Crosby 
Unit Trust, which, since December 12, has sold 
over 3 million 10s, units. The Orthodox Unit 
Trust is the latest to join the new issue ranks with 
an issue of one million units at Ils. to yield 
£4 14s. 6d. per cent. There is little doubt that this 
will be equally successful. Municipal and General 
Securities (the pioneer of unit trusts in Great 
Britain) have decided to split the units into four 
in their General Trust Fund. This will appeal to 
subscribers in the M & G Thrift Plan who buy 
their units in regular payments of 5s. upwards. 
This group has just issued an interesting pamphlet 
on the A.B.C. of Unit Trusts. 








COMPANY MEETINGS 





DORMAN LONG & CO., LTD. 


NATIONALISATION POLICY OBSOLETE 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


In his annual review of the Company's activities 
circulated to the shareholders, Sir Ellis Hunter, 
Chairman and Managing Director, states that, 
although steel demand has fallen, the output of the 
structural engineering members of the Group has 
been maintained. 

During 1958 bridge building, engineering and 
chemicals were responsible for 48% (1957 41%) of 
the group profits, and iron and steel 52% (1957 59%). 

Experience at the Universal Beam Mill shows that 
it will do efficiently all that was expected. The market- 
ing of the new beams is beginning to show encourag- 
ing results. - 

Referring to the commitment of the Labour Party 
to re-nationalise steel, Sir Ellis states it is a threat 
which cannot be ignored. The Party does not seem 
anxious that it should be a major issue at the polls. 
The great majority of the people in this country have 
no desire for any further extension of State owner- 
ship of industry. What they have seen of the results 
of nationalisation has killed any enthusiasm for it. 
They do not regard further nationalisation in any 
form as likely to contribute-to their own well-being 
or to the economic progress of their country. 

If the general election were to be fought on the 
question of re-nationalising steel, it is certain the 
country would reject it. The hope of the Labour Party 
is that steel re-nationalisation will be obscured by 
other issues. There should be a lively recognition in 
the country at large of the harm that wou'd be done 


to the steel industry whose efficient operation is essen- 
tial to virtually every form of industrial activity. 

The urge to re-nationalise steel is based on the 
Labour Party’s political thinking of forty years ago. 
In view of the experiences of the past decade, the 
Labour Party should have the courage to admit that 
this policy is obsolete, and scrap it. 

Referring to the statement by Mr. Alfred Robens, 
M.P., that the case for public ownership is not made 
on the basis of an inefficient industry, Sir Ellis Hunter 
states the steel industry is one of the most efficient 
of the nation’s industries. In twelve years it has raised 
its capacity by about 65% and in the early 1960's 
capacity will be double that of 1946. 

Steel and the great industries it serves are carrying 
the main burden of the battle for overseas trade. As 
the people of this country have good reason to know, 
the decline and fall of the steel industry would be 
inevitable under nationalisation. Economic disaster 
for Great Britain would result and no reasonable 
hope of a rising standard of living would remain. 

Under nationalisation steel would soon become a 
rigid monopoly. The engineering industry comprises 
thousands of concerns both large and small, respon- 
sible in the aggregate for a substantial part of the 
country’s home and export trade. How would they 
be likely to fare if they found their interests at 
variance with such a vast state monopoly? 

lt dues not appear likely that effective safeguards 
for the consumer would survive re-nationalisation. 


BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 


PROPOSED MERGER WITH POWERS-SAMAS 


THe 52nd annual general meeting of The British 
Tabulating Machine Company Limited will be held 
on January 29 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Sir Cecil M. Weir, 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E., M.C.: 

The business transacted in our Company's Golden 
Jubilee Year which has now come to an end fittingly 
constitutes a record in our history. 

On the 4th July, 1958, it was announced that we 
were proposing to enter into a merger with another 
important British Company in the same general field 
of business machines, Powers-Samas Accounting 
Machines Limited. Between the two Companies we 
shall offer users a greater choice of punched card 
equipment than has yet been available from any one 
source and in addition our electronic developments 
will provide a wide range of calculators and com- 
puters of varied and diverse capacities. 

The statement then outlined the progress that had 
been made in the production and use of the Com- 
pany’s electronic machines and continued: I men- 
tioned last year that the introduction of electronic 
equipment had not reduced the market for punched 
card machines. This we believe, will continue to be 
the case for a long time to come. More people are 
realising that punched cards provide a speedy answer 
to their problems and, indeed, form a stepping stone 
to the employment of a computer. 

In the overseas areas in which we have for long 
been established the number of Hollerith users has 
continued to grow. A very substantial part of our 
production goes overseas and we intend continuously 
to increase the number of markets in which we trade. 
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Revealing Stories 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 462: 


Report by James Bredin 


Competitors were invited to concoct self-revealing stories from the memoirs of a politician, 


a television star or a newspaper editor. 


A SMALL entry, with newspaper editors retiring 
and inarticulate and politicians and television 
stars voluble and verbose. The standard of entries 
was, on the whole, poor—even some regular win- 
ners Were not up to their usual standard—but 
perhaps Christmas week was not the time to 
expect uncharitable revelations. Politicians were 
represented as mistaking wars for elections, them- 
selves for prime ministers and Tories for Socialists. 
Television stars assumed that red carpets and 
crowds were for themselves rather than Royalty, 
sid ‘Let’s talk about you—what do you think 
about my latest series?’ and talked about Vital 
Statistics when others were talking about vital 
statistics. 

Two guineas each to P. W. R. Foot, R. A. 
McKenzie and H. Hardman. Runners-up: John 


Digby, Russell Edwards and R. Kennard Davis. 
PRIZES 
(P. W. R. FOOT) 
A POLITICIAN 
In my own town I met an old-time Socialist. a 


miner who had spent thirty-five years in the pits. We 
had a drink together and talked about honesty in 
politics. and how in every politician’s life there comes 
the moment when he has to decide between wealth, 


fame, a bad conscience and honesty and possible 
obscurity. ‘I remember,’ I said, ‘being asked to play 
a particularly dirty trick on my colleagues by a power- 
ful Minister.’ 

‘And what did you say, bach?’ asked my friend. 

‘What do you think I said! Of course, I said I'd 
be damned if I do!’ 

‘Aye, now I understand why you look so pros- 
perous,’ my friend said. “They do say the Devil always 
looks after his own.” 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
A TELEVISION STAR 


McKenzie’s Kollege. Remember? Weekly half- 
hours, something educational in every gag. The gags 
were good though, and it caught on. Then came the 
car crash: my script-writer was killed, and it was two 
years before I was about again. Meanwhile, telly 
tastes had changed, and I never got back. Well, one 
afternoon I was in a railway carriage with a young 
fellow—a roughish, dull-looking chap rather—and 
something he said recalled vividly those golden days. 
I flung out a few feelers and made?contact almost 
every time. God, I felt proud and happy! / had 
educated that boy—and all over the country there 
would be others like him! I printed my name clearly 
on a slip of paper and held it for him to see. ‘Mean 
anything to you?’ | asked smiling. He pushed it rudely 
‘l ain’t never learnt to read, mister,’ he said. 
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(8. HARDMAN) 
A POLITICIAN 

It was when I was Minister of Education that the 
‘Balham’ incident occurred. I give the simple facts 

re. 

I was presenting prizes at a school in Balham. I 
noticed that one girl had chosen Pepys’s Diary. In 
my speech | referred to this, and asked if anyone could 
guess what I had in common with Pepys. Several 
hands went up, and the girls all gave the same answer. 
‘You keep a diary,’ they said. ‘I do,’ | said, showing 
them my Charles Letts, ‘but only for official engage- 
ments. Try again.” 

There was a pause; then one girl stood up and said: 
“You are both interested in literature.’ | shook my 
head. ‘I am,’ I said, ‘but it’s not that.’ 

There was a long pause, then I decided to rescue 
the young sleuths. ‘Pepys and I, | said, ‘both went 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 465 
Set by Pibwob 


Football pools, and the hope they bring of sud- 
den—and_ untaxed—riches, are now a major 
ingredient of many people's lives. This week com- 
petitors are asked to provide the pools fan with 
a verse address to his pin, suitable for declaiming 
either before making his weekly forecast or after 
the results are known. Limit: 16 lines. Prize: Six 
guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 


465, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by January 
20. Results on January 30. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
leters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ANEW FILM COMPANY spccialising in Com- 
mercial Television requests applications from 
Experienced Technicians of all grades.—Write 
Box 4416 

AUSTRALIA—-UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
CHAIR OF HISTORY. Applications are in- 
vited for a newly established second Chair within 
the Department of History. The Professor will 
be responsible for the teaching of European 
History and for the supervision of the staff whose 
work lies primarily in that ficld. Salary will be at 
the rate of £A3,750 per annum, plus cost of 
living adjustment, There is retirement provision 
mder the Professorial Superannuation Scheme 
ind in addition a pension of not less than 
{4400 per annum upon retirement after the age 
of 6 years. Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the University and 
is Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house, The Senate reserves 
the right to fill the Chair by invitation. A state- 
ment of conditions of appointment and informa- 
tion for candidates may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Association of Universi- 
tes of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Applications close in 
Australia and London on 9th March, 1959, 


BBC requires Gencral Programme Assistant in 
Leeds, Required to help in the programme out- 
but of many departments (principally in the 
Spoken Word), and will be encouraged to de- 
Yelop Own programme ideas. Good educational 
background and informed interest in current 
aims essential, Acceptable microphone voice 
aad knowledge of the Northern counties also 


dcsitabie. Salary £825 (possibly higher if quali- 
Oms exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,160 p.a, max. Requests for 


‘Pplication forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
aid quoting reference G.945 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 

ENGLISHMAN (with weak sight) wants French- 
min, German or Italian gentleman to read 
Moliére,’ ‘Goethe’ and ‘Dante.’ No English re- 
(ited. No application considered unless known 
o their Consulate or Embassy, Good pay. 
Whitehall or Putney district.—Box 4429, 


Read PETER BROOK 


in the current issue of 


ENCORE 


2/~ from all booksellers or 10/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London, W1 

















away. 
| BBC requires Chief Sub-Editor, Sports Unit, BBC requires Assistant, Programme Contracts , A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
| News Division, to act as deputy to Sports News Department. Dutics involve assisting the Assistant lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
Editor. Duties include supervising the sclection Head of Department with drafting of special lems fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
| of items for Sports news and heiping gcneraliv agreemen’. and in dealing with wide range of | anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. R. K. Brian, 
| in planning and producing Sports programmes; comractual and administrative matters (sound | M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St.,W.1, 
occasional reporting of sporting events and in- and television) relating to artists and speakers. CHINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. Send 
terviewing at the microphone, Thorough journa- Ability to absorb details of formal artists’ union 2s. 6d. P.O. for brochure to Southern Chin- 
listic knowledge of — and “4 leading per- and other agreements and established official chillas, Dept. M, Vera Road, London, S.W.6, 
sonalities essential. Salary £1,380 (possibly policy, to cor luct correspondence and to draft ae = ; zs 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by forma] documents is essentia!, Legal training a oo bs a — lod agit } = 
seven annual increments to £1,930 p.a. max. Re- | most useful asset. Starting salary, £1,105 (pos- bea ~mdil — - aan Chae . s WS. 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed | sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising | [Air ggge et! cineca Steiic 





envelope and quoting reference G.952 ‘Spt.') 

should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 

House, London, W.1, within five days, 

CHIEF ARCHITECT IN THE MINISTRIES 

OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND HEALTH 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite apnli- 
cations for two pensionable posts of Chief 
Architect. 


Ministry of Housing und Local Governinent 

(One Post.) 

Applicants must be registered Architects and 
hold professional qualifications in architecture, 
and have had a wide experience of housing and 
other building development. Experience in the 
field of public authority housing would be an 
advantagc. 

The person appointed will be responsible for 
the organisation, direction and supervision of 
the Ministry's architectural advisory ‘service 
on housing and loca] government building 
generally. The work of this service is being 
reviewed and extended and will afford in- 
creased scope for the study of design prob- 
lems and constructional techniques. There will 
also be opportunity for carrying out selected 
demonstration schemes in the housing ficid. 

Salary (London) £3,750. 

Ministry of Health, (One post.) 

Candidates must be registered Architects 
and hold professiona! cuailifications in archi- 
tecture, Experience of hospital building an 
advantage. All-round experience and organis- 
ing ability essential. 

The Chief Architect will be in charge of 
the Ministry’s Architectura] Staff, He will be 
responsible for organising the examination of 
building schemes of Hospital Boards engaged 
in an expanding programme, as well as of 
schemes for other health and welfare services, 
and for a design group which it is intended 
shall undertake development work, His duties 
will include collaboration with professional 
staff of Hospital Boards and Loca! Authorities, 

Salary (London) £3,400. 

Application forms and further particulars from 
Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
17 North Audley Strect, London, W.1, quoting 
S 4925/59. Closing date 30th January, 1959. 
Applicants should state the post for which they 
are applying, and if they wish to be considered 
for both appointments this | must be indicated. 


WANTED, GHOST WRITER, male or female, 
to help working scientist with ‘three books con- 
cerned with historical aspects of scicnce and 
technology. Must have easy, accurate style; 
University degree, prefcrably in English or 
History; enthusiasm, patience and adaptabiliity. 
Will be required to live about six months at 
Pitlochry. Perfect climate and congenial 
company /work/surroundings, Pay £450.—Write 
with brief curriculum vitae to Box 4425. 











by seven annual increments to £1,550 p.a. max 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.951 
‘Spt..) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAL, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Department 


TEACHERS 
The British Columbia Provincial 
of Education is interested in obtaining the 
names of qualified British secondary and 
elementary schoo] teachers desirous of emigrating 
to British Columbia for September, 1959. Appli- 
cants should be under the age of 45 years and 
must have completed a forma!) course of teacher- 
training or bold a diploma in Education, For 
secondary schoo! certificates, applicants must 
hold also a recognised University degree or 
equivalent. Interviews with a represcatative who 
has authority to make appointments to schools 
in British Columbia wil) be arranged in Feb- 
ruary, March and April for those who eligibility 
for certification has been determined. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to the Agent 
General for British Columbia, 1 Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 
S.W.1. Term begin§ 19th January. Classes and 
lectures on the Spanish language, literature and 
culture, Library of over 10,000 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universities, For ful] details apply 
to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. tote 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. AN- 
NUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION, also THE 
—n BANKS COLLECTION 10-5.30, Sats. 


102 Eaton Square, 


RaCAne: BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, London, W.1. SIX BRITISH PAINTERS: 
BALLARD, BURR, DANIELS, DAVISON, 
MASON, WHISHAW. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A Iccture entitled 
‘Imagery im the Poctic Work of Mallarmé and 
Valery’ will be ¢iclivered by Professor A. R. 
Chisholm (Melbourne), at 4530 p.m. on 20 
January at University of London, Senate House, 


W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 


PERSONAL 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World, Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 








HAS any rcader a copy of ‘HOUSE & GARDEN’ 
for JANUARY, 1958.—Phone Elliott, EUSton 
3223. 

HOMOSEXUALS can still be given sentences 
of up to LIFE IMPRISONMENT for acts com 
mitted by consenting adults in private. If you 
think that the law should be changed, write to: 


The Secretary, The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, Rooms 27-29, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

N.S.C.R.—THE CANCER RELIEF FUND-— 
regularly assists thousands of the most necessi- 
tous cancer patients in the British Isles. 
BENEFITS paid last year exceeded £80,000. 
Donors of £10 may be granted LIFE MEMBER- 
SHIP, but smaller amounts gratefully acknow- 
ledaed.—Nationai Society for Cancer Relief 
(Appeal G.7). President : Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma, C.1., G.B.A., D.C.V.O., 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Continued Overleaf 





UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
* 


Est. 1887, U.C.C., with its staff of 
highly qualified Tutors, prepares for 
General Certificate of Education, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc., University 
Entrance requirements, and Final 
exams. for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B.) obtainable 
without residence, Bar (Pts. | & Il), 
and other examinations. Moderate 
fees, payable by instalments. 


* 
PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 


76 Burlington House 
CAMBRIDGE 
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PENGUINS, PELICANS, ctc., 
served in the NEW ‘KEEPER’ 
Spine window, ribbon bookmerk, delightful 
colours and fine materials with the ‘luxury 
touch’ make the ‘KEEPER’ the most attractive 
way of keeping any standard paperback for only 
2s. Ifd. In Luxan Grain, Mountiec Red and 
Continental Green, Send postal order for 3s, 6d. 
(inc. 7d. post) for sample ‘KEEPER’ in selected 
colour to Lambert Library Supply Co., South- 
brook Terrace, Bradford 7, Yorks 


POLITICS, MORALS AND SOCIETY. 
“CROSSBOW,” the - Bow Group quarterly 
launched by the Prime Minister, investigates the 
dangerous politics of morality in its New Year 
issue out next Monday. Important proposals are 
nade on Homosexuality, Prostitution, Divorce, 
Sunday Observance, Obscene Publications, and 
Crime and Punishment. 2s. 6d. a copy, 10s. p.a. 

‘Crossbow,’ 22b St, Giles High Street, W.C.2. 


PROF, NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT, 
Available at the : 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, 
Tel.: AMBussador 4041 


are clegantly pre- 
BOOKCOVER 


Ww 2. 


UNA INVERSION SEGURA Y VENTAJOSA 
Davies Investments Ltd., Banqueros, ofrecen un 
interés de 74% sobre inversiones de £20 4 £500-—- 
retirades en efectivo a lar vista—con un extra 
interés de $% cn sumas de £500, Para mis 
detalles dirjianse a Investment Dpt. SR, Davies 
Investments Limited, Danes Inn House, 265 
Strand, London W.C.2. 


TAKE YOUR PARTNERS a plate of cold meat 
served with Rayner’s Mango Chutney. Delicious, 


WANTED 


PLEASE HELP young couple getting married as 
soon as possible with nothing in the world, who 
are deeperate for an unfurnished flat at £250 p.a. 
in Victoria area, by March. Would buy curtains 
and carpets at a low price, References.— Write 
Box 4380, of ting GRO 3461 (ext, 239) between 
9 and 10 a.m. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. ANDREW 
GRANT BEQUEST FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH, A 
Fellowship of £600 per annum for two years may 
be awarded to enable a candidate of exceptional 
ability to undertake special study under the 
supervision of the College Authoritics, The 
Fellowship is intended for persons engaged in 
any branch: of art, and is open to men and 
women, married or single, of any nationality 
Applicants are expected to have not less than 
two years’ professional and/or industrial ex- 
perience. The College comprises Schools of 
Architecture, Drawing and Painting, Design 
and Crafts and Sculpture. Form of application 
and conditions may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Edinourgh College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh 32, to whom = applications 
should be returned not later than February 
28th, 1959.—J. R. Brown, Sccretary. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL, Two Open Scholarships, one 
of £100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a. will be offered 
on the results of the next Entrance Examina- 
tion, This will be held in February, 1959, for 
girls between the ages of 12 and 14 the follow- 
ing September, Full particulars from the Head- 
mistress 


CAMBRIDGE, FITZWILLIAM HOUSE. Up to 
SIX EXHIBITIONS, each of £40 per annum, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded by Fitz- 
william House, Cambridac, for the academica! 
year, 1959-1960. Awards will be made to candi- 
dates who reach the required standard in the 
Entrance Examination which will be held on 
16-19 February, 1959, For details apply to the 
Secretary (Entrance Examination), Fitzwilliam 
House, Cambridge. 


CHANNING SCHCOL FOUNDATION SCHO- 
LARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1959, for both 
boarders and day girls, will be held on February 
5-6 next. The scholarships are open to girls 
born between September 1, 1945, and August 
3i, 1948. Full particulars from the Secretary, 
Channing School, London,‘ N.6. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Patace Gate, London, W.8 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., 
(4-day emergency service for 
short stories, etc., by return Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr, duplicating scrvi¢c. 
Indexing, Cataloguing. Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp, secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion ftrom/into all languages, Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE > DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC,, OVER PHONE--9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s, E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. per thousand 
carbon.—-Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., 
Surrey 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 
ane, 96 Matine Parade, 
TYPING, under 4 days; 
carbon 6d., min. charge 1s, 
5,000 words.--E, Norwood, 
Tuxford, Notts 
24-HOUR SERVICE 
CLUDED). TYPE AND 
TEMP SECRETARIES. 
PHOTOSTATS AND DUPLICATING, 
TRIC TYPEWRITERS, -—— FORUM, 17 
BOND ST., W.1. (HYD 1351/3514.) 


typed in 7 days 
urgent work), 


any length, 


words. 6d. 
Wallington, 


1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 

accurate, 2s. per 1,000, 
Reduced charges over 
2 Ollerton Road, 


(WEEK-ENDS IN- 
TAPE SCRIPTS. 
TRANSLATIONS, 
ELEC- 
NEW 


SHOPPING BY POST 


MEALS. STEAK AND 
KIDNEY PUDDING. The Best on sale. A good 
meal. | Ib. tins. 8 for 30s, CREME VICHYS- 
SOISE, Direct from France. The World-famous 
French Vegetable Soup. 8 tins for 36s. Four tins of 
each 33s. All Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
BAXTER’S MORECAMBE BAY 
POTTED SHRIMPS 
esh daily by The Oldest 
Firm. Caught. Picked, Potted and 
same day. Medium size 5/6. Large size 10/6 
Post paid. Ali the shrimps we sell are actually 
caught in Morecambe Bay. Send a trial order 
and you will decide on a regular one, 
Established over a century 
JAMES BAXTER & SON, 

The Shrimp Shop. Morecambe. 
CHINESE exquisite hand 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in 
post Is. 6d, Satistaction ot 
Conway Ltd. (Dept, 12), 
Rd,, London, N.16 


ABANDON DULL 


Established 
Posted the 


Potted’ Fr 


mbroidered pillow 
Four for only 27s 
money back. H 


1-3 Stoke Newington 


CHRONIC 


disease conditions, is 


CATARRH, commonest of all 
rooted in a toxic state 
ot the system, and is the enemy of fitness. activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purily and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-torming, Send 42s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months” supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice Gariisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


DON'T MISS THREE OF THE FINEST WINE 
VINTAGES OF THE CENTURY 
1952, 1953, and 1955, Tempting prices for bad 
vintages can be dangerous, The wines are never, 
when mature, worthwhile.—Send P.. for 36-page 
price list to Paten & Co.. Peterborough, 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for thei: 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon’ Sets., etc 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. Illustrated Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 











AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 

THE SPECTATOR 

99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


A year’s subscription costs 30s. A Greeting Card is sent from 
the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is opened 
as a birthday gift. 
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PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 
Fine pqgplin shirts, 39s. 6d 
Why pay more? Patterns 
3 Tothil! Street, S.W.1 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 64% 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (ree 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold, 
Eadics’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patt 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF = NUINE INDIAN 
CURRIES 

The following catton contains 
Indian Curries, prepared from 
ercdients, including :eal butter, and can be 
obtained only from ourselves by mail order, 
Each contains: 80z. tin Curried Chicken, 8oz, 
tin Curried Prawns, 80z. tin Curried Beet, 8oz, 
tin Curried Mutton, 807. tin Curried Fish, 802, 
tin Curricd Eggs, soz, tin Curried Beel and 
Beans and 3 x 1202. tins Special Pellao Curry 
Rice. Sent for only £2, post paid, c.w.o,, 
2 cartons £3 17s. 6d. 


Grays 


GREEN HILL, 


59S. 6d, 
Direct from makerg, 


St. James Hosicra, 


only 
the 


gcnuin® 
finest im 


Dept. S.P., WORCESTER. 


ESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 4 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey 
Showrooms), English ani Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence, Personal attention off 
Proprictors, Tvi.: VIC 5231. 


ACCOMMODATION 


EXCELLENT part-furnished §.C. flat 

try Vicarage. All mod. cons., clec, 4 gns. 
-Vigar, North Newton, Bridgwater. 

MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL people 

come to us by personal recommendation, The 

right person to share your flat, or we find you 

suitable accommodation SHARE-A-FLAT 
rD.. 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545/6 


in coun 
week, 


HOTELS 


DISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY. 3-star. Com 
manding panoramic sca view. Warm sheltered 
terraces, Excellent cuisine. Swimpool. Educated 
staff, COLOUR BROCHURE, — GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth, 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER, Reve! ia7 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted tor 
its equable climate and mild winter This 
country house hotel, ‘with its cosy cottages, & 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modera 
amenities. Fully licensed. A.A. and R.A.C, — 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 
LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
and country, Ss, post free, from Victor 
Sundial House, Torquay. 


coast 


Hilton, 


AND TOURS 


1959 Farm Holiday Guide® 
describes Britain's best farm and country guest 
houses, county by couaty, illustrated, Price 3s, 6d, 
(postage 6d.).—Farm Guide (s), 18 High St, 
Pa‘siey 

SHETLAND ISLES, Summer 
nished Quartets to let, labour 
Picasant situation, facing sca 


WITH 
SEE SPAIN 
Lower Cost 
Tarragona, Barcelona, 
Ibiza, Mennorca 
By regular airlines 
from 32 gns 
Spain conducted coach tout 
visiting Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, Granada 
Cordoba Seville, Madrid, Zaragonza 
from 47 gns. 
Star coach tours with 7 nights in San Scbastia® 
or Tossa, from 31 gns 7 
Allocation of seats with regular airlines and 
couchettes with railways. 
FREE FILM SHOWS 
Spain and Yugoslavia, 21st and 28 
1959, Conway Hal! London, W.Ch 


require 


HOLIDAYS 


FARM HOLIDAYS. 


Holidays Fur- 
saving, sleep 4& 
Apply Box 4425, 


Better Value 
Brava, Sitges, 
Majorca, 
Rail Holidays 

from 18 gns 
15-day Stars of 


Costa 


on Italy, 

January, 

at 7 p.m 

Apply for free tickets (stating date 
and booklets to: 
SEE SPAIN LTD., 

(In conjunction with Apal Travel Ltd.), 

78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
MUScum 9351/5 


IN IRELAND 


SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
Rent NEW cars at 


20, KILDARE ST,, DUBLIN 
Phone 66931 
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